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UR conventions are great occasions! Great op- 
portunities for: 
Starting executive colleagues to take new lines 
of thought! 

Getting new business ideas for yourself! 

Meeting people for valuable business contacts! 

Seeing people for enjoyable social contacts! 

Advancing the cause of good management and 
strengthening the value of our Society! 

This year our Annual Convention is keyed to current 
management needs—with special reference to relations 
with workers under the aew conditions of industry. 

Here you will find practical guidance, broad-gauged 
outlooks, free discussion of current issues. See page 
162 for announcement of the topics of the sessions. 

Let’s make this our largest Annual Meeting in attend- 
ance and advancement ! 


H. GEsELL, President. 


“The trouble today is that there is too much political 
interference with business.” If that remark is heard 
once it is heard a dozen times a day from the lips of 
business men. Where there is so much smoke there 
must be some fire. And every executive who has to 
employ more clerks in order to compile the numerous 
reports required by different Federal agencies, feels 
strongly on this count alone that “if they would only 
let business alone, we could get along fine.” 

Yet the other day a member of Congress said over 
the luncheon table, “I wish you could hear the business 
men that come before our committees. They are able 
men. They know their own business. They know what 
they want. But there it stops. They don’t seem to re- 
alize that there is any other point of view or any other 
interest to be served than theirs. I know that Congress- 
men are not paragons of wisdom. But in the main they 
are honest according to their lights. And of this I am 
certain. They take seriously the job of finding out and 
trying to serve a public interest. They do try to see 
what would benefit the whole people. And on the whole, 
that’s why they’re in politics,—because they are inter- 
ested in looking at problems from a public point of 
view.” 

That statement set one business man to thinking 
about the whole problem of “political interference.” Ad- 
mit that it has its darker side. Admit that the represen- 
tatives of government do not always impress us as the 
ablest possible agents. Yet who would deny that many 
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a corporation has its own Farley and has on its pay- 
roll nephews and nieces of the higher-ups in a way that 
is specifically prohibited by regulation in the Federal 
civil service. 

Admit that some governmental agencies seem over- 
staffed and that one encounters public employes who 
seem to be mentally superannuated. And then realize 
how hard it is for men and women over forty to get any 
employment with corporations, and recall that indefinite 
lay-offs due to the introduction of new machinery are 
not untypical. We should not—and will not always— 
have to choose between these extremes of security and 
insecurity. But at least it can be said of public employ- 
ment that for a number of adequate reasons it is com- 
pelled to take a human and social point of view toward 
the need of its workers for greater security. 

Does the political interference which business objects 
to perhaps represent, therefore, the voice of the people 
as a whole insisting on a way of looking at business op- 
eration which is broader than the outlook of many ex- 
ecutives? Does the amount of interference measure 
perhaps the amount of disregard business men have too 
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often had for matters in their own businesses which 
they do not handle with sufficiently broad-gauged and 
humane policies? Is the usual corporate interpretation 
of the “efficiency” it seeks, possibly too limited, too 
much in dollar terms? 

These are some of the questions which business men’s 
protests against interference and which the Congress- 
man’s comment, may well raise. And finally, if there 
were more sincere, concerted and persistent effort at 
self-regulation within industry through collaborative ef- 
fort in trade associations, might we not be able to keep 
down the amount of “outside” interference? Might we 
not show consumers and workers by better policies that 
business is eager to take thoughtful account of their 
interests ? 

Political interference, in short, is essentially public 
and social intervention. It may often be bungling and 
inept. But its motive is not only defensible but neces- 
sary—given facts as they are. Busiiess statesmanship 
does not work against such interference. Rather it tries 
to guide political proposals into practical and truly pro- 
ductive channels. 


ANNUAL CONFERENCE, 1937 
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Thursday, 5:00 P.M., December 9 
Hotel New Yorker 
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Thursday, 7:00 P.M., December 9 
Hotel New Yorker 
Annual Dinner 


Friday Morning, December 10 
Hotel New Yorker 
“Measured Day Work Vs. Wage Incentives” 


Friday Noon, December 10 
Hotel New Yorker 
Luncheon Meeting of Teaching of Management 
and Industrial Engineering 


Friday Afternoon, December 10 
Hotel New Yorker 
Training of Young Executives 


Saturday Morning, December 11 
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The Problem of Labor Union Responsibility 


eminent British econo- 

mist, Chairman of the 
London, Midland and Scottish 
Railway, and director of the 
Bank of England, recently 
characterized as backward the 
American attitude towards la- 
bor. Our long delay in recog- 
nizing collective bargaining, he 
said after a study of our indus- 
trial problems, has resulted in 
a situation which Great Britain 
avoided by according recogni- 
tion to organized labor two 
decades ago. He found our 
attitude still hostile to labor 
unions,—a comment also 
voiced by other British capital- 
ists. 

Such statements come as 
something of a challenge to 
most of us in the United 
States. On the whole we pro- 
fess to believe in collective 
bargaining and acknowledge 


JOSIAH STAMP, 


By V. HENRY ROTHSCHILD, 2nd 
and MARION K. SANDERS 


The subject of regulating labor unions 
is highly controversial since it involves 
interests which are often fundamentally 
in conflict. Some employers, although in 
theory sympathetic to organized labor, 
advocate regulation seeing it solely as a 
means for the elimination of abuses. 
Other employers, hostile to organized 
labor, tend to sponsor regulation in the 
belief that, no matter what its form, reg- 
ulation represents a potential instrument 
for the weakening or ultimate destruc- 
tion of the union. 

The union, on the other hand, in recog- 
nizing this danger, will often go to the 
extreme of opposing any form of regula- 
tion, even though it may appear bene- 
ficial upon its face. 

It should be the function of disinter- 
ested citizens to appraise the position of 
both employer and union and attempt to 
examine legislation from a point of view 
that will not be unduly prejudicial to 
either. 


usually raise misconceptions or 
half-truths which add up to a 
fundamental mistrust of col- 
lective bargaining or a failure 
to grasp its basic significance. 
For the “but” will often pref- 
ace a statement that “I have 
no objection to my employes 
joining a union if they want to. 
What I do object to is the agi- 
tators who come in and stir up 
trouble.” This characterization 
of labor organizers as agitators 
may arise from resentment 
at what seems an unwar- 
ranted intrusion upon a har- 
monious employer-employe 
relationship. On the other hand, 
it may be part of a deliberate 
attempt to discredit labor un- 
ions, a technique specifically 
advocated by James Rand in 
his now famous Mohawk Val- 
ley formula for strike-break- 
ing. But in either event it 
represents a basic misconcep- 


that labor unions provide a necessary medium for the 
adjustment of wages, hours and working conditions, 
supply a channel and safety valve for the presentation 
of grievances and contribute materially to the smooth 
functioning of an industrial society. But while most 
of us will not quarrel with these generalities, our atti- 
tude, when confronted with a specific situation in busi- 
ness or in the daily press, usually reveals a number of 
significant mental reservations. 


Government Regulation and Collective Bargaining 


This attitude is expressed in the characteristic phrase, 
“T believe in labor unions, but...” The “but” will 
2 Based in part upon material in a recent report of the Subcommittee 


on Labor Unions of the Committee on Legislation of The City Club of 
New York. 


tion of unionism, with its corollary need for profes- 
sional leadership. 

“If workers’ representatives are to be looked upon 
by management as mere agitators and treated in a dis- 
paraging manner, such workers’ representatives will re- 
act in a way which is not conducive to constructive 
attainments,” said Edward F. McGrady, Vice-President 
of RCA in charge of labor relations, who, as Assistant 
Secretary of Labor, had an unequalled record in the set- 
tlement of labor disputes. It is interesting to note that 
two days after Mr. McGrady’s statement, Representative 
Clare E. Hoffman of Michigan, in a speech urging rigid 
regulation of unions, called C. I. O. organizers “a 
bunch of hoodlums.” 


“T believe in labor unions, but . . .” often leads up to 
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a conclusion that labor unions are “irresponsible” and 
should be made responsible by some form of govern- 
ment regulation, whether incorporation, publication of 
financial statements, restriction of the right to strike and 
picket—the standard proposals now in vogue—or 
through some other legal nostrum. When labor raises 
objections to such proposals, we tend to look upon its 
opposition as further evidence of irresponsibility. 

It is true that labor categorically opposes all such 
measures. For what reasons? Because, labor says, 
such measures are inconsistent with and a menace to 
the very existence of collective bargaining. In order to 
obtain a fair bargain labor must have economic strength 
approximating that of the employer. Obviously the 
individual worker does not have such strength; only 
through organizing with others is he in a position to 
bargain. But organization itself is meaningless unless 
the organization is free to enforce its demands by col- 
lective action. For example, a demand for better work- 
ing conditions carries with it an implicit threat of the 
strike alternative, with its incidents of picketing and 
other methods of appeal for public support. Prohibit 
or restrict this threat, even though indirectly through 
limitations upon picketing or other strike incidents, or 
through legal restrictions upon union officers or mem- 
bers, and freedom to act curtailed, the effectiveness of 
union bargaining power is impaired, the economic bal- 
ance weighted too heavily in favor of the employer. 

This does not mean that labor must resort to a strike 
to make its demands effective. On the contrary, after 
the preliminary struggle for organization and recogni- 
tion has been successful, the strike weapon may fall 
into the discard. Numerous examples come to mind, 
notably the unions of the International Ladies’ Garment 
Workers and of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers 
of America, which have been strong enough to negoti- 
ate collective bargaining agreements in an atmos- 
phere of mutual respect with a minimum of recourse to 
strikes. 

Such a relationship, which represents collective bar- 
gaining in the true sense, can only develop when free- 
dom to organize and independence of action have made 
possible the building of a strong and responsible union. 
Such a relationship can only develop with recognition 
of collective bargaining in the sense in which the term 
was used by Sir Josiah Stamp. 

This, in essence, is labor’s argument. If we accept it, 
we must evaluate proposed remedies for existing prob- 
lems not only in the light of their possible remedial ef- 
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fects, but in relation to their broader implications for 


the strength and responsibility of the labor movement 
as a whole. 


Proposed Remedies: 

Publication of Financial Statements and Incorporation 

What, for example, would be the effect of a law re- 
quiring unions to publish financial statements? Such a 
measure would seem, on its face, merely a safeguard 
for union funds, a check on unwise or dishonest expen- 
ditures. But in practice it would be analagous to com- 
pelling a business enterprise to reveal to its competitors 
the nature and extent of its resources. By supplying 
the employer with data to gauge the length of time dur- 
ing which the union could finance a strike, the measure 
might operate as a handicap to unions during strikes and 
consequently impair union bargaining power. But 
chiefly such a measure would hit the new union, the 
union struggling for recognition—a category still com- 
prising so large a portion of American labor, as the vast 
number of cases before the National and State labor re- 
lations boards bears witness. Forced at the outset to 
put its cards or lack of them on the table, union weak- 
ness would be revealed both to employers and to the 
potential members on whom its future growth and 
strength depend. 

In this connection it should be observed that the 
British statute so often referred to as a precedent for 
requiring unions to publish financial statements is, like 
most British labor legislation loosely discussed in this 
country today, no precedent at all. That statute applies 
only to unions which elect to register names; it was 
enacted in 1871 as part of a statute for the first time 
recognizing the legal status of trade unions. Many 
recognized unions register in Great Britain and publish 
financial statements; similarly, contrary to popular be- 
lief, many recognized unions in this country publish 
financial statements of their own accord. Moreover, 
British statutes are predicated upon a recognition of 
collective bargaining which we have not yet attained. 
Indeed, the statutes were sponsored by British labor, 
received its support and were in no sense an attempt by 
employers to impose government restrictions upon labor 
unions. 

Compulsory incorporation is similarly inconsistent 
with collective bargaining. Apart from the fact that in- 
corporation has always been a privilege conferred by the 
State on those who wish to limit their liability in a given 
enterprise, a statute requiring incorporation would place 
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the union in a position of depending upon the govern- 
ment for its very existence. 

What would be the position of workers’ groups which 
failed to incorporate? Would membership in such 
groups be made criminal? The result would be a retro- 
gression to the early period during which trade unions 
were prosecuted as conspiratorial, secret societies. But 
why, it is asked, should unions fail to incorporate? In- 
evitably conditions would be prescribed as a prerequisite 
to incorporation which would have the effect of vesting 
in some bureau or agency the power of life or death 
over a union whose officers or policies might be dis- 
pleasing. To vest such power in any branch of the gov- 
ernment is the very antithesis of the concept of free 
organization which is the basis of collective bargaining.? 
The fact is that few advocates of incorporation have 
given mature thought to the mechanics, much less the 
implications, of compulsory incorporation for unions. 

Analysis of other measures popularly advocated for 
union regulation will similarly reveal their fundamental 
inconsistency with collective bargaining. Perhaps some 
measures might be helpful in eliminating evils but let 
us at least recognize that these measures will inevitably 
weaken labor’s bargaining power. Let us at least aban- 
don the pious role of benefactors of labor when advo- 
cating such measures. 


Are Unions Irresponsible? 


What is the origin of the belief that unions are irre- 
sponsible? At the outset the fair-minded person will 
recognize that there has been exaggeration of the prob- 
lem, conscious or unconscious, on the part of those anx- 
ious to restrict labor activity or those who, witnessing 
the rapid spread of unionism in recent months, are fear- 
ful of its consequences. 

When due allowance has been made for these factors, 
it will be found that the acts branded as “irresponsible” 
are characteristic of a raw movement—a rawness which 
may be directly attributed to that tardy recognition of 
collective bargaining deplored by Sir Josiah Stamp. Be- 
fore making sweeping deductions, we must first face the 
fact that the American labor movement, from an evolu- 
tionary viewpoint, is still in a primitive period. The by- 

2 Labor unions may voluntarily incorporate under the corporation laws 
of most states. The New York statute, however, provides that applica- 
tions must first be approved by the Board of Standards and Appeals. 
The Board has recently denied the application of a group seeking to 
form a national labor organization, the Board’s stated reason being that 
there are sufficient national organizations in existence. The decision was 
approved by labor but adversely criticized in certain other quarters, 
including the New York Herald Tribune. Regardless of the merits of 
the decision, however, it suggests the manner in which administrative 
discretion could be used to prevent the organization of labor unions if 


incorporation were made compulsory, and shows that labor’s fears of such 
a measure are not illusory. 
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products of this early struggle and growth are often the 
crude characteristics of the frontier. When labor, like 
society, passes beyond the pioneering stage, these char- 
acteristics are outgrown. 

Ample evidence of such a process of growth and in- 
creased stability is to be found in these few industries— 
and they are very few—in which labor unions have 
been permitted to organize and develop on a sound 
democratic basis. Dean Dinwoodey, for example, in an 
article on union responsibility in The New York Times, 
cites as unchallenged a statement by John L. Lewis that 
in one industry alone the union has 268 contracts af- 
fecting 462,000 workers and that “we have not the 
record of one broken contract nor of one controversy 
over a contract.” Likewise, when the charge of “irre- 
sponsibility” was raised during the course of the steel 
strike this summer, the President’s Mediation Commit- 
tee, headed by Charles P. Taft, 2nd, pointed out that the 
leadership of the union attacked as irresponsible had 
been largely recruited from the United Mine Workers, 
“which we understood was thoroughly responsible and 
had lived up to its agreements over a long period of 
years.” Similarly in the railroad, printing and garment 
industries, little is heard of the irresponsibility of un- 
ions, the affairs of which are conducted with the assur- 
ance that comes from years of recognition. 

Three factors are commonly mentioned as indicating 
irresponsibility and the need for union regulation— 
“labor racketeering,” rival unionism, and the absence 
of legal redress for unlawful labor activity. These 
questions will be discussed in the remaining pages of 
this article. 


“Labor Racketeering” 


Of the ills attributed to unions today, perhaps the 
most noxious is “labor racketeering.” With native zeal 
for action we demand new laws. Incorporate unions. 
Require that they publish financial statements. But 
why should labor be singled out and penalized when the 
racketeering found in labor unions is found in every 
sphere of society? 

The labor racketeer is the same criminal type—indeed 
often the same criminal—commonly active in the field 
of prostitution, lottery and policy games. His tech- 
nique, extortion, is not peculiar to labor. A detailed 
study of major labor rackets was recently summarized 
in a report published by the City Club of New York. 
Rackets in many industries, including the building 
trades, fish market, live poultry, restaurant and motion 
picture industries were analyzed. In substance, it was 
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found that the pattern of each of these rackets was the 
same and in no sense a labor union phenomenon. 

The cost of labor racketeering, like that of racketeer- 
ing generally, is borne by society as a whole. The 
worker is deprived of his rightful wage through the 
kickback, or some other illicit levy. The employer in 
many cases pays direct tribute to the racketeer as the 
price of industrial peace and in turn passes the cost 
along to the consuming public. The attitude of man- 
agement in at times condoning labor racketeering is a 
flagrant illustration of antagonism to true collective bar- 
gaining. The Dewey investigation, for example, has 
revealed instances of employers who coldbloodedly es- 
timated the savings to be gained by paying racketeers 
as against the alternative of increased wages, shorter 
hours and compliance with union rules. Acquiescence 
in, if not acceptance of, racketeering is characteristic of 
practically every racket-ridden industry. 

To combat the racket ample legal remedies are avail- 
able, both of a civil and a criminal nature. Labor rack- 
eteering, if it affects interstate commerce, may be 
prosecuted by the federal authorities under an anti- 
racketeering statute. It may be prosecuted under the 
Sherman Anti-Trust Act and under general statutes 
penalizing extortion, coercion and conspiracy. It may 
be indirectly prosecuted under the Federal Income Tax 
Law. Similar state laws afford abundant remedies. 

The number of prosecutions and convictions of labor 
racketeers in recent months bears ample witness to the 
adequacy of existing legal remedies in the hands of able 
and fearless prosecutors. But more impressive are the 
recent achievements of union members in themselves 
eradicating racketeering from their unions. It is the 
workers who carry the major portion of the cost of 
racketeering. Given a democratic voice in the manage- 
ment of union affairs, the members of a union can and 
have permanently wiped out racketeering from their 
midst. 

The effectiveness of such independent action by 
union members was stressed by Thomas E. Dewey, who 
in a recent address, congratulated the membership of the 
painters’ union on their successful war on racketeering. 
“Lepke and Gurrah in the painters’ union are a thing 
of the past,” Mr. Dewey said. “Any gangster who tries 
to get into a labor union in New York City now will 
be thrown out by the members before the District At- 
torney has time to act.” 

At an encouraging pace, labor racketeering is being 
eliminated today in part by successful prosecutions but 
even more effectively by the concerted action of union 
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members themselves obtaining democratic control over 
union affairs. Indications are, with union recognition, 
that racketeering will before long become a problem of 
negligible importance in the labor field. The recent 
much-publicized activities and prosecutions of so-called 
labor racketeers do not indicate a situation peculiar to 
labor unions but are familiar phases of gang warfare in 
general. There appears, in fact, a marked tendency to 
exaggerate the prevalence of labor racketeering by those 
seeking government regulation of labor unions. 


Rival Unions 


Many of the acts and situations commonly cited as il- 
lustrative of union “irresponsibility” are the results of 
the current struggle between rival factions for leadership 
of the labor movement. The controversy between the 
A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. has evoked in some quar- 
ters a demand for government restriction. These 
demands, to a marked degree, echo similar pleas for gov- 
ernment regulation of labor unions voiced at the turn 
of the century, when rivalry between the Knights of 
Labor and the American Federation of Labor was at 
its height. Subsequent events have shown that struggle 
to have been a phase in the development of the Ameri- 
can labor movement occasioned in part by the failure of 
its leaders to obtain recognition of collective bargaining. 
The present struggle may have a similar origin. The 
late Edward A. Filene remarked in his last public state- 
ment that the growth of the C. I. O. was a logical re- 
sult of management’s failure to recognize unions. 

Other commentators have noted as an important fac- 
tor the bureaucratic control over union affairs exercised 
by some officials, sometimes with assistance, pas- 
sive or even active, on the part of employers distrustful 
of aggressive union leadership. An outstanding exam- 
ple is the turbulent situation on the Eastern waterfront 
which now threatens the Pacific Coast as well. The os- 
tensible leaders of the International Seamen’s Union 
for many years made no serious attempt to obtain for 
the seamen the improvements in wages, hours and work- 
ing conditions which they sought. Despite the increas- 
ingly articulate dissatisfaction of the rank and file, 
culminating in the execution of an agreement with ship- 
owners which the membership in a referendum had 
indicated that it would refuse to accept, these officials 
attempted to perpetuate themselves in power, at first by 
lawful means, such as changes in the union constitu- 
tion, but subsequently through violence. Eventually a 
new group of leaders arose, more responsive to the 
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demands of the membership. The result was a so-called 
split in the seamen’s organization, crystallized in the 
“outlaw” strike of 1936. Today, however, the dis- 
credited leaders, although nominally still in office, find 
themselves virtually without constituents. The rank 
and file of the seamen are united in the National Mari- 
time Union, a fact acknowledged by shipowners who are 
in increasing numbers conducting their negotiations 
only with the organization which they know represents 
the seamen. 

There appears to be no formula which will swiftly 
eliminate the rival union struggle and automatically pro- 
duce strong democratic unions headed by genuinely 
representative leaders. Management, in the past, by 
its impatience for short cuts, has succeeded in tempo- 
rarily suppressing movements which represented an at- 
tempt by union members to secure democratic control 
of their own organizations. Such victories, however, 
have been essentially Pyrrhic; for the real problem, 
that of securing true collective bargaining, cannot be 
solved other than through a genuinely representative 
union. The question of craft or industrial unions is 
basically a phase of the same problem—that of self- 
organization. 

To the employer who finds himself in the middle of 
a battle between rival unions there may be little immedi- 
ate comfort in knowledge of the true issues involved. 
For example, the theater owner in New York City has a 
readily appreciated difficulty in viewing the dual union 
question with detachment, when he may find any 
one of three rival picket lines in front of his box office, 
in spite of agreements signed. This controversy among 
the motion picture operators’ unions, which long ante- 
dates the C. I. O.-A. F. of L. rivalry, is the result pri- 
marily of the bureaucratic control which a clique 
obtained over the major union in the field, and of the 
formation of a company union by a group of theater 
owners frankly out to beat the union scale. The situation, 
like its many counterparts in other industries, is vexa- 
tious for employers and workers alike. But it cannot 
be corrected by any statute or set of laws. Fundamen- 
tally, the problem is one of promoting democratic con- 
trol within labor unions, a development which must be 
the basis for satisfactory collective bargaining between 
employers and genuinely “responsible” labor unions. 

The responsibility is, of course, upon the workers to 
select, by democratic processes, spokesmen who genu- 
inely represent them. Management has a parallel re- 
sponsibility in ascertaining that the labor leaders with 
whom collective bargaining agreements are negotiated 
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and consummated actually represent the workers. Any 
prudent business man would, as a matter of course, 
take the precaution of ascertaining the authority of an 
individual who purports to represent a corporation. 
Many employers in the past, however, have shown a 
marked lack of curiosity as to the qualifications of the 
labor leaders with whom they dealt and an unfortuniate 
readiness to deal with individuals whom they suspected 
and at times even knew did not have the backing of the 
union members. The result has been to entrench in 
power union officers who no longer spoke with the voice 
of labor but who derived their power from support by 
employers. The growth of rival labor organizations has 
been labor’s inevitable reaction to this type of situa- 
tion. 


Legal Redress for Unlawful Labor Activity 


Advocates of union regulation frequently assert that 
there is no way for an employer to obtain redress for 
breach of contract or unlawful acts committed by labor. 
This assertion has been made so frequently that it is 
taken by some for a fact. 

Moreover, it is based on the assumption that a labor 
union should be legally liable in the same way as a 
profit-making business enterprise or individual. The 
opposite view is held by many thoughful persons who 
point out that if a union can be involved in the type 
of litigation in which corporations engage, its funds 
could be tied up and savings accumulated for sickness, 
unemployment and old age benefits depleted by litiga- 
tion, however successful. This view led Great Britain 
to enact a statute in 1906 specifically providing that 
labor unions cannot be sued for wrongs committed by 
union officers or members. The statute is still in force 
and, except in the case of a general strike, a labor union 
cannot be sued in England. 

There is no similar immunity for labor unions in the 
United States. On the contrary, in most jurisdictions 
they are subject to suit. This has been established in 
the federal courts by the United States Supreme Court 
in the Coronado case (259 U. S. 344) and in many 
states by specific statute or case law, under which un- 
ions can be sued either in a representative action or by 
service upon its officers. There are plenty of cases in 
which unions have been sued under these precedents 
and compelled to pay damages. The Coronado case 
alone cost the union $27,500, excluding expenses of the 
action estimated at $100,000. Furthermore, individual 
members of a union who are in any way a party to un- 

(Continued on page 190). 
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So You Handle People!’ 


By ROBERT N. McMURRY 


Executive Director, The Psychological Corporation, Chicago 


Y WAY of introduction 

I shall present a horrible 

but not infrequently en- 
countered example of what I 
consider bad handling of peo- 
ple. Some time ago I had 
occasion to be working in a 
large department store making 
one of our psychological job 
analyses. As part of this work 
it was necessary for me to 
learn the details of the job. In 
the course of doing this I had 
to go about the store and make 
contact with buyers, section 
managers, and non-selling de- 
partment heads. One hot sum- 


Employe-employer relations at the 
straw-boss and foreman level must be 
watched carefully by management for at 
that level human relations are almost in- 
separable from the job. It is through the 
immediate superior at that level that con- 
tact is established between the workmen 
and management. It is at that point of 
contact where actual experiences and im- 
pressions occur. It is necessary there- 
fore to train executives of this first out- 
post of management in the fundamentals 
of good industrial relations policies and 
practices for they occupy the diplomatic 
post of management and as such, are the 
moulder of worker opinion. 


Functions of the “Straw Boss” 


Of all phases of department 
store management, that of per- 
sonnel administration on the 
straw-boss level is probably the 
least effective. There are some 
notable exceptions but they are 
regrettably infrequent. When 
I speak of the straw-boss level 
of personnel administration I 
refer particularly to the per- 
sonnel functions of the buyer, 
the section manager, and the 
non-selling department mana- 
ger, because these persons, in 
addition to their merchandiz- 


mer afternoon I found myself 

in the office of a buyer. It was late and hot, and I was 
tired. In consequence, in talking to him I leaned 
against and partly sat upon the corner of the table 
which he used as a desk. As soon as he noticed this he 
froze. He grew rigid and turned slightly pale. There 
was a long silence. Then, without warning, he screamed 
at me: “Where are your manners? What do you think 
this is? Don’t you know that when you are talking to 
one of your superiors you should stand and not 
lounge?” He continued in this vein for several minutes 
more, giving me one of the finest verbal dressings- 
down that I have ever received. 

Subsequently I became better acquainted with the 
administration of his department. The man was a ty- 
rant who took pleasure in tyrannizing over his subordi- 
nates, screaming at them on trivial pretexts; forcing 
them to work overtime when it was not necessary—in 
general maintaining a reign of terror in his department. 
His subordinates both feared and hated him because 
he was vain and vindictive and took great satisfaction 
in making life unpleasant for anyone who should incur 
his disfavor. 


2 Paper presented at a meeting of the Personnel Group of the National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, June 22, 1937. Reprinted by permission. 


ing and technical functions, 
also have a great deal to do 
with personnel work. In actual practice these straw 
bosses perform important and comprehensive personnel 
functions. They must exercise judgment, and fre- 
quently have the final decision in the following matters: 

1. The actual selection or final approval of persons 
to be hired for their departments. 

2. The training and job direction of these new people 
after they have been assigned. 

3. The rating and measuring of job performance. 

4. Discipline and corrective work, including inter- 
views. 

5. The creation of the proper employe attitudes to- 
ward the job and toward the management. 

6. Determination of rates of compensation. 

7. Determination of length of work in the course of 
a week. 

8. Decisions concerning promotion and the creation 
of a reserve of promotable material. 

9. Decisions relative to employe complaints and 
grievances, and handling of “problem” employes. 

10. Determination of the persons to be laid off in 
slack times or dismissed for inefficiency or other rea- 
sons. Often in connection with this work these straw 
bosses handle the dismissal interview. 
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Personnel Aspects Neglected 


In spite of the importance of these functions in the 
success of the department, rarely is competence in this 
field taken into consideration in selecting persons for 
the positions of buyer, section manager, or non-selling 
department manager. The buyer is given his place al- 
most entirely on the basis of his ability as a merchan- 
diser. The section manager is selected because he 
has an ingratiating manner, above average physical ap- 
pearance, and a capacity for carrying out routine in- 
structions. The non-selling department manager is 
usually given his job because of his technical knowledge 
of the work. 

Frequently no consideration whatever is given to the 
fact that the comparative success of these people in 
their subordinate positions has made them of doubtful 
value as leaders, since to succeed in many cases it is 
necessary for them to be competitive, selfish, predatory 
and without decency or group sense. 

Only in rare instances in the selection of persons for 
these supervisory positions has any emphasis been laid 
on the necessity that the incumbent be “personnel 
minded.” Furthermore, in the routine carrying out of 
their daily work all of the emphasis is placed upon the 
merchandising, routine or technical aspects of the job. 
This is not surprising because when viewed superfi- 
cially, these phases of the work are much more closely 
related to profits. It is not recognized that the person- 
nel aspects of these positions may have an equally sig- 
nificant relation to profits. The personnel or “human 
relations” phase of these positions has either been 
entirely overlooked or is relegated to a place of sec- 
ondary importance. 

As a result, in many large institutions these im- 
portant personnel functions are in the hands of persons 
not qualified to carry them out successfully. To begin 
with, many of them have had no particular training in 
handling such work as selection, training, rating, disci- 
plining, dealing with “problem” employes, selecting for 
promotion, and tactful dismissal. Furthermore, a large 
proportion of them have little or no interest in this 
phase of their work. 

Beyond this, few have any insight into the needs and 
problems of their subordinates. The idea that a rank 
and file employe is a human being is foreign to them. 
He is simply another cipher, another unit of man-power 
to be regarded in the same impersonal manner as vol- 
ume of merchandise turned over, and feet of floor 
space for departmental use. However, the most im- 
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portant factor is that a certain proportion of these 
buyers, section managers, and non-selling department 
heads are so badly maladjusted emotionally that they 
are incapable of establishing and maintaining a satis- 
factory human relationship. 


Types of Straw Bosses 


To make this point clearer I should like to describe 
to you several other examples. In a large mercantile 
establishment where we had occasion to make a check 
recently, it was found that a certain department had an 
extraordinarily high rate of turnover and absence due 
to sickness among its girls. This was a non-selling de- 
partment concerned with filing and general record 
keeping. The force consisted of some thirty girls under 
the supervision of a department manager. This woman 
had been with the firm for more than twenty years. 
On first acquaintance she seemed to be an extraordi- 
narily capable and conscientious person. She expressed 
great solicitude for the girls in her department and 
explained that she was anxious to co-operate in every 
way to help the girls to carry on their work most 
effectually. | 

However, a careful investigation revealed that when 
she was not talking to representatives of the manage- 
ment she was an entirely different person. In clinical 
psychology she is what we would call a sadist—one who 
derived personal satisfaction from torturing and gener- 
ally mistreating her subordinates. Not only had she 
imposed a number of arbitrary and unjustifiable rules 
upon the girls, such as demanding absolute silence and 
denying them their periodic rest periods, but she went 
even further and took pleasure in the public humiliation 
of those whom she did not like. She would refer, for 
example, to the fact that one or another of the girls was 
not well dressed by saying loudly: “Did you ever see 
such cheap clothes? I wouldn’t even let my coat hang 
in the same wardrobe with those cheap and dirty coats.” 
Or she would comment loudly: “Of course you can’t 
expect anything from Miss She is only a 
Polack and her father runs a push cart.” In the sum- 
mer she would force her girls to leave the blinds up so 
that in the afternoon they would literally “fry” from 
the heat. In the winter she would suddenly develop a 
penchant for ventilation and demand that the windows 
be kept partly open so the girls near them were kept so 
cold that their hands were numb. 

Nevertheless, because this woman was an accom- 
plished hypocrite and presented to the management a 
solicitous attitude with respect to the girls—also because 
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she was a handsome woman who kept herself immacu- 
lately groomed and gave the impression of being a high 
type of person, this condition prevailed for more than 
twenty years. Incredible as it may seem, she had been 
able through her tyranny to enforce a rule of silence. 
None of the girls would dare complain because they 
knew the management would take the department head’s 
word in every case against theirs. Furthermore, they 
knew that should they venture to express themselves 
adversely to their superior, her ingenuity in making 
their lives miserable would become almost fiendish. In 
consequence, it was only because of the outstanding 
deficiencies in her department’s efficiency, turnover and 
absence rating that the condition ever came to light. 

Another case was reported to me a few days ago as 
having occurred in one of the large department stores 
here in the city. It was discovered that the section 
manager was deliberately falsifying the time sheets in 
his department, forcing the girls in his section to work 
overtime—in many cases much beyond the forty hour 
maximum which the store had established. Sometimes 
he compensated by giving the girls time off during the 
day, but again this did not appear on the time sheets. 
Here again, although this practice was known to nearly 
everyone in his section and was naturally the cause of 
much dissatisfaction, no one had the courage to com- 
plain. Everyone recognized that if the manager learned 
who was responsible for his discovery, that person’s 
future existence in the department would become 
intolerable. 

At the same time this man played favorites. A cer- 
tain girl was relieved of practically all responsibility 
with respect to stock. She was permitted to leave 
promptly at five each night. It was not necessary for 
her to come a minute ahead of time in the morning. 
Also, this girl realized that she was a favorite, and used 
this as a means for lording it over the other girls. 

Realizing the situation and their own helplessness in 
the face of it, the other employes in the section knew 
the hopelessness of any attempts at retaliation, but it did 
not increase their affection for the manager. Moreover, 
and this point cannot be stressed too strongly, this sec- 
tion head represented the employes’ sole contact with 
management. To them he symbolized the store as a 
whole. The attitudes which they had developed toward 
him represented in a large measure their feelings about 
the store as an institution. Disliking him, they disliked 
the store. 
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The Temperamental Buyer 


Another illustration is of a rather common type of 
department store straw boss who, from a personnel 
point of view, at least, is more of a liability than an 
asset. This particular individual is a buyer and a com- 
petent one at that. However, she is extremely tempera- 
mental. It is her invariable practice to start the day 
off by gathering her subordinates about her and telling 
them in no uncertain terms how incompetent they are. 
Sometimes she becomes so violent in this denunciation 
that she becomes almost hysterical. In addition to this, 
she is subject to marked changes in moods. On some 
rare occasions she is the soul of amiableness. At other 
times no one dare approach her. In these latter moods 
she is prone to discharge help out of hand, often flying 
into child-like rages as she does so. The result is that 
all of those reporting to her live in a perpetual state of 
uncertainty. They are never certain as to when they 
will be victims of her whims. In fact, this is so com- 
mon that she is popularly known as the “Queen,”— 
reference being made to the Queen of Hearts in “Alice 
in Wonderland,” who went about shouting “Off with 
his head.” 


Effects of Bad Personnel Administration 


The effect of having persons of this sort engage in 
personnel administrative work is bad from several 
points of view. To begin with, it is destructive to the 
individual employe’s efficiency. Taking, for example, 
an extremely conscientious person who took the criti- 
cisms of such an unreasonable person as the “queen” 
seriously, that employe would probably be kept in a 
state either of fear or despondency to an extent which 
might interfere seriously with her work. Again, in 
matters of selection and training, such buyers, section 
managers, and department heads are likely to be ex- 
tremely inefficient. They frequently have strange 
standards by which to judge the merit of prospective 
employes. 

One such person whom I interviewed assured me 
that he hired no one who was less than six feet in height. 
Height, he said, lent an essential element of prestige. 
Another one employed only blondes. Apparently a com- 
mon fallacy is that of a cosmetics department head who 
hired in units of three—one blonde, one brunette, one 
red-head. Another, a woman, assured me that she 
would never approve the hiring of girls who rolled 
their hose because to her that indicated potential im- 
morality. A man, on the other hand, said he would 
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never accept persons whose families were on relief 
because, being poor, they would be more than likely to 
steal. It was interesting as a passing commentary to 
note that suspicions of this sort, when viewed clini- 
cally, are projections on the part of the individuals to 
others of impulses from which they themselves suffer. 


Turnover Increased 


A second common result of the use of such ill- 
qualified persons in personnel administration work is a 
marked increase in turnover. The more spirited and 
competent employes will revolt against these intolerable 
conditions and leave. On the other hand, due to the 
biases and lack of adequate standards for selection 
which many of these supervisors use, many inefficient 
employes will be taken on. These may not have enough 
spirit to leave voluntarily, but their work will be of 
such a poor quality that they will have to be released. 


Stealing and Sabotage Result 


A third element of importance, and one propor- 
tionately little recognized, is the fact that unreasonable 
department heads often provide incentives for stealing 
and sabotage among subordinates. Often an employe, 
finding all other modes of redress barred to him, will 
revenge himself upon the company, which is to him 
synonymous with the management, either by outright 
theft or by waste and damage to equipment. 

It is not an uncommon line of reasoning for an em- 
ploye to say: “The boss made me work overtime and 
didn’t show it on the time sheet. Therefore I will get 
even with him by stealing something from the com- 
pany.” The same spirit motivates waste of supplies 
and a misuse of company equipment. Actions of this 
sort represent ways which serve as a means of retalia- 
tion for what the employe regards as unfair treatment 
by his superior. 


Employe Grievances Cause Hostility 


Fourth, and probably of the greatest significance at 
the moment, is the relation between bad personnel ad- 
ministration on the part of the buyer, section manager, 
department head level, and labor unrest. Discontented 
employes are ready listeners to labor organizations. If 
a spirit of hostility toward the management has been 
created by its representative, the department head, it is 
not difficult for the union organizer to play upon these 
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dislikes and to magnify them out of proportion to their 
significance. 

Also, a strike, with its attendant disruption of busi- 
ness and frequently actual destruction of company 
property, provides an admirable expression for em- 
ploye hostilities. Often these attitudes which underlie 
labor unrest are much less the result of wages and hours 
than of many small but frequently repeated grievances 
which the employe encounters in the course of his daily 
work. They are a composite of their resentment at the 
boss’ treatment of them on specific occasions, and of his 
attitude toward them generally. Often the particular 
incidents which gave rise to these feelings have been 
forgotten and have left behind them only a vague gen- 
eralized residue of hostility toward the company. It is 
this that is particularly significant in providing a fertile 
ground for the appeals of the labor representative. 


Personnel Administration Must Be Emphasized 


The remedy for this whole problem of bad personnel 
administration on the straw-boss level lies in two direc- 
tions. The first of these is a greater recognition on the 
part of management of the personnel functions of the 
buyer, section manager, and non-selling department 
head, so that when persons are being considered for 
promotion to these positions some consideration will be 
given to their qualifications along this line. 

The other concerns itself with the improvement of 
those already filling these positions. For the more open- 
minded among them, courses of instruction in person- 
nel administration are to be recommended. These will 
include training in better methods of selection, of job 
training, of employe rating procedures, of techniques 
for disciplining, of ways to deal with “problem” em- 
ployes, how to select and prepare for promotion, and 
the best ways for dismissal. At the same time these 
people should be shown the value to themselves per- 
sonally of competent personnel administration so that 
for selfish, if for no other reasons, they will be moti- 
vated to take advantage of the training made available 
to them. 

On the other hand, there will inevitably be a certain 
proportion among the incumbents at this level who, 
because of age or personality make-up, will be incor- 
rigible. Because of their personality maladjustments it 
will be impossible to get them to take a more enlightened 
attitude toward personnel problems. Where these in- 
dividuals are so valuable because of their merchandising 
or technical ability that it becomes inadvisable to remove 
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them from this work, it is to be suggested that they be 
assigned assistants to whom the personnel phases of the 
position be turned over. It will then be possible to se- 
lect people for these assistant-ships with the proper 
attitudes, experience, and training. 


Personnel Practices Source of Labor Unrest 


In conclusion I would like to stress again the fact 
that if department stores do not take steps at once to 
eliminate these sources of dissatisfaction among their 
employes they may expect an increase in labor unrest. 
The general tightening of the labor market has made his 
individual job of less value to the employe so that he 
has become increasingly independent. 

Secondly, we seem to have been suffering from a 
mass hysteria in the direction of strikes. This hysteria, 
as many of you know, is infectious. It is almost like a 
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disease insomuch as it may strike unexpectedly and 
without many previous indications of its coming. 

In the third place, the government is obviously in 
favor of the working man and he knows it. The atti- 
tudes of the government toward recent C. I. O. activities 
make it evident to each employe that the government 
will back him up in almost any step he may take against 
his employer. 

Consequently, unless the department stores in the 
country recognize that existing personnel administrative 
practices at the straw-boss level are an important source 
of employe dissatisfaction and therefore are contribu- 
ting their quotas of labor unrest, they are likely to find 
themselves in an even worse situation in this respect 
than now exists. Unless the unsympathetic, biased, 
tyrannical and emotionally maladjusted buyer, section 
manager or non-selling department manager is either 
removed or given remedial treatment of some sort, the 
situation is likely to become rapidly worse. 


April 11, 1857 


John Robertson Dunlap, life member of the Taylor 
Society and of The Society for the Advancement of 
Management, died June 5 at New York City, in his 
eighty-first year. 

Only the older members of the Society can recall 
what a distinguished part he had played in the manage- 
ment movement in the United States. The Engineering 
Magazine later changed to Industrial Management, 
which he founded in 1893, was a distinctive force in the 
pioneer days of that movement. 

The beginning of the management movement is gen- 
erally marked by Henry R. Towne’s paper “The Engi- 
neer as Economist,” presented in 1886 before the then 
recently organized American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. A “movement” requires a social problem, a 
group stimulated to discussion and action by the prob- 
lem, and a forum on which to become articulate. The 
dynamic factors in American industry in the seventies 
and eighties offered a common problem of management 
and the stimulus to discussion; at that time engineers 
were nearly all active in the management of enterprises ; 
and the new A. S. M. E. offered the forum. There was 
at that time no other suitable forum. 

The meetings and the Transactions of the A. S. M. E. 
made articulate the management movement as well as 
the profession of mechanical engineering. John Dunlap 
saw the opportunity and heard the call for a larger 
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forum than was afforded by the meetings and Transac- 
tions. When he founded The Engineering Magazine, 
which reached a more general audience, he thereupon 
became a major educational force in the developing 
movement. 

The Engineering Magazine was bolder than the 
A. S. M. E. in exploration of new management ideas 
and techniques. For instance, in company with Henry 
R. Towne and a few others of unusually keen percep- 
tion, he perceived the significance of Taylor’s work. 
The Engineering Magazine gave it sympathetic atten- 
tion while engineers at meetings of A. S. M. E. practi- 
cally dismissed it with skepticism. In fact, it was not 
until the Eastern Rate Case hearings of 1910-11 that 
engineers generally—and then under the compulsion of 
public interest—came to comprehend the significance of 
Taylor’s creative work. So great did the public interest 
in scientific management become that John Dunlap as a 
keen business man saw a new opportunity—the oppor- 
tunity for a specialized management magazine which 
would reach a still wider audience and in 1916 he 
changed the name to J/ndustrial Management. 

As educator of industrial executives John Dunlap 
was one of the outstanding forces during the thirty-five 
years preceding his retirement. His publications are 
historic documents to those interested in the origin and 
development of the management movement. 
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Applied Scientific Management 


XIV. Organization—The Product Research and Development Department 
By KING HATHAWAY 


Consulting Engineer, San Francisco 


N “SHOP MANAGE- 
MENT” Taylor com- 
mented upon the “uneven- 

ness of management” as fol- 
lows: 

In taking a broad view of the 
field of management the two facts 
which appear most noteworthy are: 

(1) What may be called the 
great unevenness, or lack of uni- 
formity shown, even in our best 
run works, in the development of 


the several elements, which together constitute what is called 
the management. 


(2) The lack of apparent relation between good shop man- 
agement and the payment of dividends. ... The second fact 
that has struck the writer as most noteworthy is that there is 
no apparent relation in many, if not most cases, between good 
shop management and the success or failure of the company, 
many unsuccessful companies having good shop management 
while the reverse is true of many which pay large dividends. 

The quality of product research and development 
work is vastly important, and when I speak of quality, I 
mean not only with respect to the physical and func- 
tional character of the product being worked upon, but 
with respect to the market possibilities for such a prod- 
uct and the ability to produce and sell it at a price which 
people are able and willing to pay. 

As an example of this; within my own experience, I 
recall a company whose operating management was re- 
garded as a model, and which devoted much attention 
and time to product research and development. This 
company, nevertheless, failed to grow and progress be- 
yond a limited point. The trouble in this case was that 
the products developed had a small field of usefulness, 
insufficient patent protection, excessive competition and 
that sufficient study of potential markets for new prod- 
ucts was not made. Contrast this with the history of 
some of our large manufacturers of automobiles who 
have gone into seemingly unrelated fields such as me- 
chanical refrigeration, air-conditioning and vacuum 
cleaners. 


the best. 


1 This is the fourteenth in the series of articles on ‘‘Applied Scientific 
Management” which began in the October, 1932, issue of the Bulletin of 
the Taylor Society. 


One of the greatest contributing ele- 
ments to the success of a company may 
be intelligently conducted research and 
development work in connection with ex- 
isting or new products. 
and development work may account for 
the success of a business even though its 
operating management may be far from 


Taylor’s Interest in Research 
and Development 

Almost from the beginning 
of Taylor’s active career, we 
find evidences of his interest in 
research and development. His 
early classifications of organi- 
zation and expenses included 
major “expense classes” or de- 
partments for conducting ex- 
periments for the benefit of 
the sales and manufacturing departments. While it is 
my recollection that Taylor had in mind experiments or 
research and development work having to do in the 
main with increasing production and decreasing costs, 
nevertheless, during the early years of my association 
with him, he did place emphasis upon improvement of 
existing products and the creation of new ones. 

Taylor was a natural scientist and personally pre- 
ferred work of this character to activities having to do 
with plant organization and operation. Outstanding in 
his own work in this field are his experiments in the 
use of leather belting, in the art of cutting metals, the 
improvement of machinery such as the large steam 
hammer which he designed and built at Midvale, certain 
large machine tools for boring gun tubes and jackets 
and numerous devices for facilitating and expediting 
performance of work. Product development was then 
regarded as a function of the engineering department 
and not as a separate and major function with its own 
departmental set-up ranking with other major depart- 
ments such as sales, manfacturing, etc., as is the case 
today in many of our more important industrial 
institutions. 

The desirability of divorcing production research and 
development from routine engineering or other techni- 
cal services is only beginning to be generally recog- 
nized, and as a matter of fact in many companies today 
there is still an absence of anything in the nature of 
organized and systematic product research, the develop- 
ment of new products, the improvements of existing 
products and the extension of their use to new fields 


Good research 
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still being quite haphazard. In many organizations 
such development work as may take place is an out- 
growth of complaints or chance suggestions from 
within or outside the organization. Too often what 
seem to be bright ideas are taken up and worked upon 
for a long time only to find that there is no adequate 
market for the suggested product or that there is a 
similar article already being marketed, that the idea has 
been patented or that the cost would make its sale im- 
practical. Any product research and development de- 
partment would do well to keep constantly in mind 
Taylor’s advice to young engineers with respect to 
inventions. ? 


There is one rock upon which many a bright and ingenious 
man has stranded, and perhaps the greatest temptation to the 
engineer who loves his profession is that of indulging his in- 
ventive faculty. Many of our brightest men practically spend 
their lives in worrying over the great improvements and inven- 
tions which they have in their minds, and they squander all of 
their own and their friends’ money in trying to make them 
successful in a moneyed way after they have been perfected. 
Now for the average man no invention can be looked upon as a 
legitimate invention which is not an improvement on mecha- 
nism or processes or appliances which are already in existence, 
and which are successful. It is thoroughly illegitimate for the 
average man to start out to make a radically new machine, or 
method, or process, new from the bottom up, to do things 
which have already been done in the past. Legitimate invention 
should always be preceded by a complete study of the field to 
see what other people have already done. Then some one or 
more defects should be clearly recognized and analyzed, and it 
is entirely legitimate for an engineer to use his ingenuity and 
his inventive faculty in remedying these defects, and in adding 
his remedy to the existing elements of the machine or the 
process which have already been found to work well. Any 
other invention than this should be looked upon as illegitimate, 
since it is almost sure to waste the money of your employer, as 
well as your own, and to result in partial, if not complete 
disaster. 


Need for a Separate Department 


Where product research and development work is 
attempted along with routine operating activities as in 
the engineering department of a company manufactur- 
ing machinery or in conjunction with more directly 
productive activities, one of two things almost invari- 
ably happens. Either the research and development 
work is pushed aside—never carried through to com- 
pletion because of more immediately pressing problems 
—or else it interferes with and delays current pro- 
ductive activities. 

There exists the same incompatibility between this 


2 From a lecture, entitled, “Success,” 1909. 
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type of work and production as that which Taylor rec- 
ognized when in his plan of functional foremanship he 
set up inspection as a distinct function, independent 
with respect to matters of quality, of the authority of 
those persons concerned directly with the rate of pro- 
duction. The production viewpoint must, however, be 
kept to the fore in research and development work. 

If the best results are to be achieved, a product 
research and development department should not only 
be independent from an organizational standpoint and 
regarded as a major function, but it should be physi- 
cally separated from other departments. 

While perhaps the larger part of the work of a prod- 
uct research and development department would be of a 
technical character, nevertheless, such a department 
must be concerned with and organized to handle every- 
thing having to do with a product from its inception to 
its successful marketing. It must not only have a 
properly set-up and manned scheme of organization but 
it must also have a system for the handling of projects 
comparable to the system for planning and control of 
productive work. 

The following standing order which was written 
several years ago and established a most successful de- 
partment for the conduct of product research and 
development will give an idea of the nature and scope of 
its activities. Confusion, waste of time and money and 
dilatoriness, were replaced by order, economy and speed 
in the handling of projects. At the head of this new 
department was placed a vice-president of the company 
who had filled the position of General Works Manager 
over the company’s several plants. The latter position 
was abolished as unnecessary and the Works Managers 
of the plants each reported to the General Manager. I 
mention this circumstance to show the importance 
attached to the position of Director of Development. 


Standing Order 
Defining the Functions of the Development Department 


1. The development department is a service depart- 
ment whose work is carried on for the benefit of, and in 
co-operation with, all other departments of the business. 
It is responsible for and has technical authority over all 
activities set forth in this standing order. Its functions 
are as follows: 

a. Improvement in design of existing products and 
assistance in getting such improvement started in the 
works and going smoothly on a manufacturing basis. 
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b. Development of new products, assistance in get- 
ting such products started in the works and going 
smoothly on a manufacturing basis, and finally assisting 
the sales department in their introduction. 

c. To conduct investigation research, experiments 
and tests in relation to products. 

d. The establishment, maintenance and improve- 
ment of standards of quality and design essential to 
proper performance and marketability of products. 

e. The taking out of patents and keeping them 
alive; also maintaining properly classified records per- 
taining to patents. 

f. Systematic and continuous check up and analysis 
of competing products. 

g. Analysis of projects, for manufacture and sale, 
presented from the outside; also contacts, subject to 
proper approval, and the conduct of any negotiations 
with those presenting such projects (contracts to be 
approved by the treasurer). 

h. Conduct of negotiations, subject to proper 
approval, for the manufacture of our products by repu- 
table and responsible companies in foreign countries. 

i. Maintenance on behalf of the company of rela- 
tions with all technical societies or committees whose 
activities have a bearing upon the use or development of 
our products; also the presentation of papers and 
participation in discussion of meetings of such societies. 

2. It will co-operate as may be desirable with the 
engineering department in dealing with current engi- 
neering problems in connection with sales orders, and 
with the sales department in the preparation of pro- 
posals and specifications. 

3. While it is probable that in a majority of cases 
proposed improvements in existing products or the 
development of new products will be initiated by the 
sales department, they may originate informally in any 
other department of the business. If, after a prelim- 
inary investigation and conference with the parties 
interested, the project seems worthwhile, the procedure 
in connection with each development proposal will in 
general be as follows: 

a. Origination on a form provided for the purpose 
of a development proposal indicating clearly its nature 
and the source of its origin. 

b. Investigation of market and price at which the 
proposed commodity may be sold, with a definite state- 
ment from the sales department of the specific cus- 
tomers, or industrial plants in kind and number, to 
whom the product may be sold and the sales that may 
be expected during the first and succeeding years as a 
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result of the development and introduction of such 
product. 

c. Study of competing articles already on the mar- 
ket, their merits and faults, their uses, selling prices 
and conditions governing sales. 

d. A study of the patent situation as it may affect 
the proposal. 

e. A study of the engineering problems involved. 

f. A study of the manufacturing problems 
involved. 

g. Determination of the price at which the article 
is to be sold. 

4. Providing the reports on the foregoing justify the 
project being gone ahead with, estimates will be pre- 
pared covering: 

Cost of development work. 
Cost of drawings. 

Cost of patterns. 

. Cost of tools. 

Cost of manufacture. 
Cost of patents. 

g. Additional inventory to be carried. 

5. If, after considering the estimates of cost, it is 
decided to proceed with the project, requests for appro- 
priations for each of the several stages listed will be 
submitted and if approved the work gone ahead with in 
due course. Each request for appropriation will indi- 
cate in addition to the estimated cost the approximate 
date when the work will be started and completed. 

6. Each project will be scheduled according to its im- 
portance, taking into account: 

a. Immediate or future marketability. 

b. Volume of possible sales. 

c. Price—or profitability. 

d. Cost or investment involved. 

As a rule, preference will be given to: 

(1) Those things for which there is a known 
immediate demand which our existing sales organiza- 
tion can handle. 

(2) Those things which anticipate a future de- 
mand or for which a demand may have to be developed. 

7. A current record of progress and cost of each 
stage of each active project will be maintained. 

8. Regular meetings will be held at which will be 
present the Director of the Development Department, 
the Sales Manager, the Chief Engineer, and the Works 
Manager, and in addition such other representatives of 
the sales or development departments as may be directly 
concerned in the subjects under discussion. At each 
of these meetings new projects will be discussed, reports 
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made of progress on active projects and further steps 
planned. 

9. In order that the development department may be 
most effective and operate as economically as possible, 
it will be the policy to: 

a. Concentrate upon and push through to a con- 
clusion a limited number of projects at a time. 

b. Plan and schedule in turn each stage of each 
project in as much detail as possible, and re-plan as 
may be required as the work advances. 

c. Check progress and expenses against the 
planned schedule for each project. 

10. The development department will submit quar- 
terly to the Board of Directors a report setting forth 
projects completed during the past three months and a 
statement of sales that have resulted from projects 
completed during the past twelve months. 

The Director of this new department had an execu- 
tive assistant who was in effect a “one-man planning or- 
ganization.” This man as his title implied was, although 
technically trained, selected primarily for his executive 
ability. Under the guidance of the director and in 
consultation with others it was his job to: 

a. Receive all proposals for research or develop- 
ment work and make out a “project” or order in due 
form. 

b. Plan the work to be done to such extent as 
might be possible with available information, writing 
instruction cards for each step or portion planned 
defining its scope, limitations and its relationship to, or 
dependence upon, any other portions. 

c. Decide upon the position of the project or 
planned portions on the order of work for the depart- 
ments or individuals. 

d. Assign jobs and issue the appropriate instruc- 
tion cards to members of the departments’ staffs. 

e. Follow up and record progress on work planned 
and initiate steps necessary to overcome difficulties and 
avoid delays. 

f. Arrange for conferences and interviews with 
parties in other departments or outside the company, 
procure information from established sources, etc. 

g. Act as secretary at all staff meetings. 


Another Organization Plan 


For a larger company in a totally different kind of 
business the following plan of organization was worked 
out : 
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E PRODUCT RESEARCH AND 
DEVELOPMENT DEPARTMENT 

Executive: Director of Research 
This department would be subdivided as follows: 
Sections 


f EAA Administrative Section 
General | EAE Engineering Section 
EA Service ~ EAL Library Section 
Sections | EAN Industrial Research Section 
EAS Service Section 


f EPM Miscellaneous Product Research 


— Section 
EPX Research Section for Class “A” 
EP Research 
Sections Products 
EPY Research Section for Class “B” 
Products 
EY Routine Quality Control Section—inspection 
Work and tests. 


The duties of these sections are outlined in the fol- 
lowing paragraphs: 


Note:—None of the personnel of this department 
would have any direct responsibilities for routine oper- 
ation of any manufacturing department. 

Broadly stated the functions of the product research 
and development department are: 

a. To conduct research and experiments along 
organized lines with the object of developing new 
products, improving or finding new uses for existing 
products. In this connection to provide such specifica- 
tions and standard practice instructions as may be 
essential for the guidance of manufacturing depart- 
ments and to supervise the establishment of the process 
in the manufacturing department concerned. 

b. To investigate and assist in correction of trouble 
or in overcoming difficulties encountered by manufac- 
turing departments. 

c. To co-operate with the sales department in 
handling complaints; in furnishing information and 
advice calculated to aid in promoting sales, and to con- 
duct such investigation or experiment as may be 
necessary to these ends. 

d. To exercise control over quality through inspec- 
tion and tests of products and materials used in their 
production. 

e. To keep abreast of progress in the industry by 
systematically digesting current literature ; through con- 
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tacts with various associations, institutions and research 
agencies. 

f. To co-operate with the purchasing department 
in obtaining the most suitable materials at most 
economical cost. 

g. To handle all matters in relation to taking out 
patents and keeping them alive. 


EAA Administrative Section 
OFFICE OF THE DIRECTOR OF RESEARCH 


This section is in charge of an executive secretary 
who has had technical training but whose duties are 
primarily of an executive nature. 

The function of this section is: 

a. To receive from any source whatsoever pro- 
posals, suggestions, or requests for research work or 
other service by the department. 

b. To issue orders for and to follow up prelim- 
inary investigations and estimates upon which to base 
approval or rejection of proposed research projects. 

c. To issue orders for approved research projects 
or other services ; to plan, follow up and record progress 
thereupon; to record costs, and to present reports to 
the Director of Research and other parties concerned. 

d. To co-ordinate the work of the several sections 
of the department, and their dealings with other depart- 
ments, acting as clearing house and providing the liaison 
essential to effective co-operation. 

e. To perform clerical work and provide steno- 
graphic service for all sections of the department. 

f. To arrange for and schedule assignments of 
work to the personnel of the various sections, keeping 
track of the work ahead of the sections and individuals. 

Note :—If desirable a separate section might be es- 
tablished to deal with patents. 

g. To handle all matters in relation to patents. 

h. To conduct or facilitate dealings with outside 
agencies. 


EAE Engineering Section 


This section would mainly be concerned with the 
mechanics of the company’s processes: That is to say, 
with machinery, apparatus, and appliances pertaining 
thereto. Its function would be: 

a. To study the suitability of equipment now used 
by us with a view to ascertaining its shortcomings and 
finding ways to overcome them. 

b. To keep informed of new developments by 
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study of literature, by attendance of meetings and 
exhibits, by contacts with manufacturers of equipment, 
and, where possible, by visits to other plants using 
similar equipment. 

c. To co-operate with the works engineering de- 
partment in reducing maintenance costs by overcoming 
causes of breakdowns or undue wear. 

d. To co-operate with the methods section of the 
works planning department in effecting savings through 
improvement in operating methods. 

e. To co-operate with the research sections in de- 
veloping and establishing processes for new products. 

The man in charge of this section should be an 
engineer with special training in the company’s line. 
It would be desirable if he also had some operating 
experience. 


EAL Library Section 


This section should be in charge of a technically 
trained person with rather a broad knowledge of the 
industry. 

The functions of this section would be: 

a. To maintain a library of books, periodicals and 
other publications relating to the company’s products 
and their uses. 

b. To maintain properly indexed data files with 
respect to products and their uses and with respect to 
industries or other classes of users. 

c. To read and digest new literature as it appears, 
for the benefit of all parties concerned. 

d. To supply information from available literature 
or data files as required for preliminary investigations 
or approved research projects and for purposes of pro- 
duction or sales. 

e. To maintain specification and standard practice 
files. 

f. To keep track of meetings of technical societies 
and arrange where desirable for attendance by members 
of the research department organization. 

g. To maintain patent files. 


EAN Industrial Research Section 


This section should have as its head a man with a 
broad knowledge of uses of the company’s products. 
While he should rank high in technical matters, his out- 
look should be more that of a business man than a 
research man. 

If such a man were available, one with a technical 
degree and also a graduate of a leading business school 
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who has had experience both in product development 
and as a salesman, he might best fill the bill. Much of 
his time would be spent in the field. 

The functions of this section would be: 

a. To classify industries and other users of the 
company’s products. 

b. To study each class with a view to ascertaining 
quantitatively and qualitatively the products used and 
the relative importance, from our viewpoint, of each. 

c. To study each industry in the order of its im- 
portance or as may be most expedient with a view to 
ascertaining what we may do to increase our sales of 
existing products or what new products we might 
profitably put out to serve its needs. 

d. To ascertain with respect to proposed new 
products the potential market, existing sources of 
supply, nature and extent of competition, and existing 
substitutes. 

e. To co-operate with the sales department in the 
introduction of new products or the establishment of 
new uses for existing products. 

f. To establish and maintain contacts with the heads 
of research departments of customers or potential cus- 
tomers and to attend meetings of associations of manu- 
facturers or others attended by persons interested in 
the use of the company’s products, and at which prob- 
lems involving the use of such products might be 
discussed. 

g. To make comparisons regularly of competing 
products with our own. 


EAS Service Section 


The function of this section would be: 

a. To straighten out troubles encountered by cus- 
tomers in the use of the company’s products. 

b. To demonstrate where desirable to new cus- 
tomers the proper use of existing products or to 
demonstrate the use of new products. 

c. To assist salesmen in landing important new 
business in cases where technical knowledge greater 
than that possessed by the salesman might be needed. 

It is possible that this section might not require an 
executive head and that it might be directed by the head 
of the administrative section. 

There might be certain specialists regularly assigned 
to this section if there should be enough work to keep 
them fully occupied—otherwise men from other sec- 
tions of the research or other departments would be 
assigned to specific jobs as required. 
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EPA Research Section Class A Products 
EPB Research Section Class B Products 


These sections, each in its respective field, would be 
organized and equipped to handle properly approved 
research and development projects. They would be 
responsible not only for experiment and development 
work in the laboratories, but for working out and estab- 
lishing the process of production up to the point where 
it might be turned over to the operating forces as a 
practically demonstrated process. 

They would in each case prepare complete specifica- 
tions and instructions for the guidance of the operating 
departments. 

They would prescribe the tests and inspections to be 
made with respect to all purchased materials and manu- 
factured products. 

They would make reports through the administrative 
section at established intervals or at specified stages on 
the progress of work on each project. 

Their work would embrace : 

a. Development of new products. 

b. Research and experiment with a view to de- 
veloping new uses for existing products. 

c. Research and experiment in connection with 
existing products aiming to improve quality, overcome 
difficulties, or decrease costs. 

d. Furnishing the works management with infor- 
mation and advice, such as it might require in dealing 
with exceptional problems and difficulties which may 
arise. 

e. Keeping in touch with research work being done 
in our interest by outside agencies. 


EPM Miscellaneous Research Section 


This section would handle projects and problems 
which might pertain to a specific line of products or 
class of customers which might involve combinations of 
two or more product classes. While many of the 
projects assigned to this department might be of major 
importance, it would also take care of various odd jobs 
such as might emanate from the industrial research 
section, the sales department, or the manufacturing de- 
partment. This section might produce small experi- 
mental lots of special products to meet the needs of 
customers; and should be equipped with apparatus 
suitable to the purpose, which would also be available 
to try out the making of products being worked on 

(Continued on page 192) 
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Cost Accounting and the Sales Manager 


OST sales executives 

believe that the prin- 

cipal use of a cost 
system is for finding the cost 
of producing an article in order 
that the selling price can be 
determined with as wide a 
margin as possible for profit 
and selling expenses. Know- 
ing that the factor of the com- 
petitor’s prices does not permit 
him to do as he might wish, he 
at once tends to discount the 
value of any cost system. Now 
this is changing. They are 
beginning to develope proce- 
dures to fit their own needs, 
slowly and cautiously. 

While one of the uses of 
costs is to find out the factory 
cost for making the products, 
that knowledge is seldom the 
determining factor in fixing 


the price at which the product will be sold. This knowl- 


By JOHN von REISCHACH 


Auditor, Cleveland Pneumatic Tool Co., Cleveland 


Economic conditions are forcing sales 
executives to change their mental atti- 
tude regarding the importance of proper 
methods of costing their products. When 
competition was less keen, experience 
gained by the trial and error method 
could be used to solve most major prob- 
lems. There existed sufficient margins 
for the absorption of occasional errors. 

Today, policies based on guesswork 
stand no chance. Far too often the sales 
manager is confronted by the strategy of 
a competitor whose marketing plans 
were based on knowledge gained after 
careful gathering of the facts. In the 
manufacturing industries particularly, 
few sales executives are sold on the use- 
fulness of a simple form of expense and 
selling control through study of the fac- 
tory’s costing methods enough to extend 
such methods into their own operations. 


five models and sizes. 


sizes. The trade noti- 
fied of this. By return mail, 
their commission agents ad- 
vised them that if this was 
done, they would stop handling 
their boilers. They did not 
care to handle representation 
for two boiler concerns at the 
same time. The company was 
forced to recall its former 
notice and continue making the 
small sizes. This problem was 
solved satisfactorily by reduc- 
ing the rate of commission on 
the unprofitable small sizes. 

A concern making cast-iron 
stoves and heaters found that 
it seemed to be making a profit 
on only twenty of the fifty 
models sold. Of these, only 
ten were real money makers. 
The lines were carefully ana- 
lyzed and cut down to thirty- 

In addition, a careful sales 


edge does tend to stiffen the back of the sales manager 
when his men press for the acceptance of orders on a 
sub-margin basis. Knowing market conditions, it also 
gives him ammunition with which he can bombard the 
production department into driving for lower factory 
costs. This is the better way to solve this problem. 

If the results of the factory cost system are fairly 
accurate data on the basis of which the sales executive 
can depend, then he is able to know the amount of 
margin for each of his products. He is in a position to 
determine which products to push and which to restrict 
and which to discontinue. 

For instance, it has been found that it actually paid 
to sell some items, or certain sizes, at a loss in order to 
benefit the business as a whole. An Ohio factory 
making boilers installed a good cost system. One of 
the first results disclosed that they were losing money 
on the smallest size in each line of boilers. They 
decided to discontinue making and selling the small 


promotion campaign was started. As a result, the sales 
volume was increased materially with the smaller 
number of models and sizes, and the increased pro- 
duction on the smaller lines resulted in a substantial 
lowering of costs. Some of the sizes formerly show- 
ing losses became profitable. Definite and accurate 
cost data enabled the sales executive to solve this 
problem. 

A foundry in a small Tennessee town makes cast-iron 
round oak stoves. Its overhead was distributed to 
their products by using the percentage of 560 per cent 
on direct labor. This resulted in the small sizes show- 
ing substantial losses—and they made up the bulk of 
production, about 70 per cent of it. At the same time, 
the larger sizes showed a fine profit but their volume 
was only 30 per cent of production. So although a 
summary of production costs showed they should be 
losing money on the business as a whole, the facts were 
that, after closing their books, they had a substantial 
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profit each year. Evidently something was wrong with 
their cost figures. 

A careful study showed that their overhead allocation 
was wrong. It could not be correctly distributed with 
such a large percentage (560 per cent) on the small 
amount of direct labor in each unit. The core depart- 
ment expense had been thrown into the cverhead 
jackpot, yet none of the smaller sizes required any 
cores in their castings. The same practice was used for 
the expenses of the tumbling barrel and the plating 
departments. The study revealed that the castings used 
in the smaller sizes were cleaned very quickly and with 
practically no breakage and that no plated parts were 
used in them. Therefore, when the overhead was 
properly charged with its items distributed in accordance 
with the facts, the small sizes showed a satisfactory 
profit and the larger ones simply had a smaller margin 
than before. When the new method of distributing the 
overhead had been used through the following year, only 
a small adjustment was required at the closing of the 
books. The major result of the solution of this prob- 
lem was a change in the mental attitude of the sales 
executives. Instead of discouraging the selling of the 
smaller sizes, they went after this business, aggressively 
and courageously. For, now they knew it too was 
profitable. 

Take the case of a certain concern that makes 
chemical products. One of these was an easy seller. 
Costs as figured allowed selling prices materially lower 
than those of competitors. Another product of far 
greater merit could hardly be sold at all due to its 
price being so much above that of its competitors. One 
of the concern’s sales executives was not satisfied that 
its costs and prices should be so much higher than those 
of the competitor. He made a careful investigation and 
found that in making the easy selling product a lot of 
an expensive acid was used. Some of this was also 
used in the processes of most of the other products. 
His careful study disclosed that this acid, which was 
bought in carload lots, went into the general manufac- 
turing overhead. More accurate figuring revealed the 
exact amount of this acid needed for each of the 
products. With this data, he had the cost of this acid 
taken out of the overhead and charged directly into 
the cost of each product. As a result, the easy selling 
item was charged with its true share of this acid. It was 
a large part of it; the hard selling item had only a 
small part of it. This caused a revision in the costs of 
the two items and in their selling prices. Then the 
former “hard selling item” became a leader while the 
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“easy seller,” although it continued to hold its own, 
became more difficult to sell. The net result of this 
change in costing methods was a substantial increase in 
sales and larger profits for the business. 

There is a local concern which makes four major 
products. Product A was low in price, easy to make 
and consisted mostly of assembly of parts made in 
other plants. Product B used the whole production 
facilities of a plant. Product C used part of the pro- 
duction facilities and product D the same. Overhead 
expenses were distributed to these four products by 
using the same percentage for each product. Along 
came the codes and the concern was forced to change 
its costing methods. As the four products came under 
four separate code authorities, they were compelled to 
adopt departmental costing and overhead distribution. 

In selling the four products, product A was hard to 
market against the competition of plants making only 
that product. Yet some ten years earlier, that product 
had been the leader. As the new products selling at 
higher prices were added to the line, the salesman’s 
natural interest was to push each new product. So the 
sales of the original product fell off. In addition, its 
costs went up so high that it was no longer competitive. 
This resulted in further discouragement for the sales- 
men to push it. The more they sold, the lower their 
margins appeared in their bonus statements. When the 
codes came along, they were in sixth place in that 
industry. Why? The requirements of the codes 
answered that. When factory overhead was distributed 
to the products in the production departments, it was 
obvious that product A had been heavily overcharged 
with overhead properly belonging to products C and D. 
When the costs were properly adjusted, prices were 
lowered materially for product A and its sales went up 
500 per cent within three months. Yet the sales of 
products C and D did not fall very much although their 
costs had forced their selling prices to a higher level. 

Lack of appreciation of the importance of accurate 
cost data caused the sales manager of a Cincinnati con- 
cern to lose his job. For the ten years between 1910 
and 1920, the concern’s net profit averaged about 
$50,000 a year. Then the sales manager died. As 
business was going into a depression period, the Presi- 
dent thought to save his concern some money by offer- 
ing the new man a contract based on 10 per cent of the 
net profits. This he showed him should result in com- 
pensation of about $5,000 a year if he held his sales 
volume up. Well, here is what happened. The new 
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man devised schemes to cover up overhead, to switch 
it around so it would not be charged into the product 
and so into the inventory at the end of the year. Asa 
result net profit increased 50 per cent and he was paid 
much more than had been anticipated. At the end of 
his contract, he got a similar position with another 
company. He knew the accumulation of his sharp 
practice would soon catch up with him if he stayed 
longer. 

When his successor got on the job, this deferred 
overhead began to creep into the picture. It was im- 
possible for him to show as satisfactory a performance 
as his predecessor had. Strive as hard as he could, it 
continued to pull his record down. Finally he was fired 
for not making as good a record as the former sales 
manager had. He was not enough of an accountant to 
be able to uncover what was wrong. 

A Buffalo company was using a flat overhead rate to 
distribute its overhead into its products. The sales 
manager knew they were losing money somewhere be- 
cause the net profit at the end of the year was so much 
lower than it should have been when it was figured on 
the basis of profit in each job taken. The use of 
machine-hour rates solved this problem, as they used 
a lot of heavy expensive equipment to make their major 
products. This change revealed that, where they thought 
they were making a very nice profit on a contract for a 
product sold on a cost plus basis, instead this contract 
was responsible for a large part of their losses. Its 
requirements had compelled them to buy and install 
some expensive special equipment and the additional 
cost of these machines had never got into their 
cost figures for this contract. So the profits that the 
sales manager worked hard to earn were absorbed in 
covering the losses on this contract, and, he received 
no bonus for his efforts. 

In the case of a large boiler plant, the overhead was 
distributed on the basis of 150 per cent to direct labor 
on all products. This rate worked out all right for the 
large boilers made and that building was kept fairly 
busy. Using this percentage for the products from the 
sheet metal building resulted in such high prices that 
their competitors took most of that class of business 
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away from them and this building was inactive most 
of the time. 

Their competitors, making only sheet metal products 
were housed in buildings of low cost construction, with 
practically no high-priced equipment. Most of this 
class of product is made with a high percentage of direct 
labor. Their competitor’s rate of overhead ran about 
75 per cent, just half of the rate used by the boiler 
concern for its sheet metal products. No wonder they 
could underbid the boiler concern on this work. Had 
overhead been distributed by buildings and depart- 
ments in the boiler concern, their sales manager would 
have been able to get their share of this business and 
the sheet metal building would have been running all 
the time. 

There are two printing ink plants in a nearby city. 
One plant has a fine new building with beautiful lawns, 
the latest equipment, club rooms for employes, etc. The 
other was housed in an old building which it had occu- 
pied for sixty years. During that period, the building 
and most equipment had been charged off by depre- 
ciation charges. Now, although buildings and equip- 
ment were old, it was nearly as efficient as the new 
equipment operated in the new building by its com- 
petitor. Both plants used unskilled labor, mostly 
colored, so their labor rates did not make any very great 
difference in their costs. The new concern could not 
compete with the older one as overhead rates form a 
major portion of their costs. They were compelled to 
buy out the older company to save their concern from 
serious losses. 

Today’s sales manager is taking a greater interest in 
factory costing methods. He is questioning the pro- 
cedure in use—as he should. He is informing himself 
on different methods in practical use to see if the 
methods used by his own concern are best suited to 
attain the best results and if any other procedure will 
result in improved profits. From this study, he is 
gaining a knowledge of the value of costing for his 
own operations. All this is going to result in his co- 
operating to secure better distribution of his selling 
expenses. Then we shall see this group of executives 
working hard on constructive lines to get lower 
marketing costs. 
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Current Industrial Problems 


Arising out of Transition from Depression to Prosperity Conditions 
By ERWIN H. SCHELL 


Head, Department of Business and Engineering Administration, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, Mass. 


HAVE chosen three prob- 

lems to present. These 

problems are not far in the 
future. They are on that thin 
edge of the immediate future 
which is just before us; and 
more than this they should, I 
think, be of interest particu- 
larly to you who are concerned 
with matters of industrial rela- 
tions. They are, however, problems calling for positive 
action. 

Yet these problems are in areas in which we have 
furthermore had but little experience. To a degree I 
think they are new. But before presenting them I 
should tell you how such problems of industry originate. 
I wonder if you know where it is that presidents of 
companies get their problems. 

Problems arise when industrial policies or purposes 
encounter changing trends—trends of circumstances. 
Here is the master of our industrial administrator—the 
only real master he has—the inexorable, changing, un- 
certain, indefinable circumstance which faces us. These 
problems may take the form of difficulties; they may 
take the form of opportunities. May I just outline the 
general nature of our present industrial purpose and of 
our present industrial circumstance? 


Industrial Purpose 


With regard to industrial purpose my interest is 
directed to the welfare of the individual industrial 
establishment. The fundamental purpose of each es- 
tablishment should be the continuity of its business, and 
I put that objective before profits. We have had plenty 
of illustration of that point of view because many of 
you in the last few years have realized and been aware 
of the struggle which has been put in for continuity 
with or without profits. I maintain, of course, that 


1 From an address presented at the Nineteenth Annual Industrial Re- 
lations Conference, Silver Bay, N. Y., August, 1936. he reader is 
urged to appreciate that the “now” referred to throughout this article is 
the summer of 1936, not the present. 


We are on the threshold of a most sig- 
nificant, forward movement in American 
industrial relations. The immediate future 
holds certain new and extraordinary op- 
portunities which the swing of fortune 
may not lay before you again. The situ- 
ation also includes certain problems 
which it is well to consider. 


profits are essential, no less 
than materials, or equipment, 
or labor, or methods; but too 
much in the way of profits 
may be just as harmful as 
too much in the way of ma- 
terials, or equipment, or labor, 
or methods. 

Not only is continuity the 
fundamental purpose of the 
industrial establishment, but the greatest social con- 
tribution that an industry can make. You all know well 
enough the effect of sudden readjustments upon modern 
life, with its interrelations. You know the effect of 
cessation upon employers, upon employes, upon vendors, 
upon customers, upon stockholders, upon communities ; 
and these constitute the public. The prime objective 
which I have in mind is the continuity of the individual 
enterprise. 

We are moving in this country out of the stage of 
founder management into the era of successor manage- 
ment. The problem uppermost in the minds of the 
young men who are going to carry on our business is to 
carry on. Incidentally, this is my reason for feeling 
that executives should be rewarded not in terms of 
profits but in terms of their success in realizing through 
plans or budgets a degree of control which assures con- 
tinuity and health. Men should be rewarded for carry- 
ing out the plan which will assure continuity rather 
than for profits per se, which are many times beyond 
our control. 


Industrial Policy 


Another word about the general trend of circum- 
stance which is affecting this purpose and bringing 
certain problems to the fore is that we have now a 
revival of energy after a long period of fatigue, moral 
and intellectual as well as physical, which followed the 
intense exertions of the war period. It is a time of 
opportunity, of advance, rather than a time of difficulty, 
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of obstacles, or retardation. The man who will stand 
out in the next few years will be the man who has 
shown ability to seize opportunities and to perceive 
them enough ahead so that he may take advantage of 
them as they arrive. 

In the present stage of the cycle there seems to be 
appearing a particular industrial purpose which plays 
upon the quality of industrial continuity—because this 
struggle for continuity takes on many aspects. Progress 
is never in straight lines. It is in surges in one direc- 
tion, surges in another, surges in a third. We never 
move directly toward our objective. 

Throughout the history of industry there has been a 
continual effort to convert company resources into more 
dynamic, more useful, and less vulnerable forms. I 
am going to give you a little history of these changes so 
that you will see how at the moment our objective is 
swerving in a new direction. 

First, perhaps, was the matter of skill. Early em- 
ployers had resources, reservoirs of skill, in their labor 
group. They realized the vulnerability of that reservoir 
because labor could leave, could go away and be em- 
ployed elsewhere. So there has been over a long period 
of time a constant withdrawal of that skill and crys- 
talization or, if you wish, storage or transfer of that 
skill into machines. The skill has been transferred to 
the property account, into controllable form, the 
property of the business. 

I remember the biography of W. H. McElwain and 
his early start in the shoe business and his attitude 
toward orders. In those days a man was not a good 
manufacturer unless his plant was filled with orders far 
ahead and he was far behind on his deliveries. That 
was the condition of which he was most proud, his 
boast to his business associates. 

Now there were hazards to such inventories of idle 
orders. Other people might come along and get them. 
As a result, processes, controls, and so on, were installed 
so that such resources were transferred to what you 
might call the good will account. Customers were more 
quickly satisfied, and orders were transformed through 
better service into good will which is a less vulnerable 
form of resource. 

Many of you may remember that at one time one of 
the first facts a bank desired when you requested a loan 
was the size of your inventory, and the larger the in- 
ventory the larger the probable loan. Conversely, if 
you had no inventory at all, you probably could not 
borrow much. 
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There has been a change here. Why? Because in- 
ventories of idle materials proved themselves subject 
to hazard—the hazard of obsolescence, of price changes. 
As a result there has been a tendency to transfer such 
inventories to other less vulnerable resources. Again, 
these reservoirs of idle or vulnerable assets have been 
converted into a form over which better control and 
security can be maintained. 

Finally, and this is the point which I feel is signifi- 
cant: we are facing today a similar transfer from the 
standpoint of financial resources. Idle funds today are 
subject not only to price hazards but to other hazards 
such as low interest rates. We are now seeing a similar 
conversion here. We are about to witness, I believe, 
an unexampled transfer of these funds to fixed re- 
sources in the form of buildings, or machinery, of 
facilities, of market good will or understanding, the 
like of which we may never have witnessed before. It 
is this transfer, this shift, which opens one of the 
greatest opportunities lying before the field of industrial 
relations. I foresee an extensive period of rejuvenation 
of physical plant, of processes, of all controllable and 
retainable assets into which excess funds may be trans- 
ferred; and it is here that the basis lies for the unique 
opportunities which present themselves to our adminis- 
trators of industrial relations. 

This new direction to industrial purpose opens un- 
usual opportunities, and as it impinges upon the chang- 
ing trends, creates problems which I shall discuss. 

I have chosen three specific problems which should 
not be affected either by our international situation or 
by the political uncertainties which are immediately 
before us. 


Competition from New Companies 


The first problem is one of current industrial com- 
petition. This period of the business cycle has always 
been particularly propitious for the rise of new estab- 
lishments. Thus, we are facing a new competition for 
markets. Sometimes this competition appears in a new 
process area, a new art, or a substitution of a material 
appearing from an entirely different process angle. You 
are all familiar with the striking changes which are 
occurring in these areas. Sometimes competition occurs 
in another geographical area. These new industries 
have certain characteristics. They are equipped with 
the latest facilities. In their organizations there is a 
new temper and a new tempo. There is no heritage of 
habit or outworn policy. Frequently new and radical 
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changes in processing are capitalized. Usually such 
enterprises are almost completely manned by young 
men. Within them there is more of the family and 
less of the bureaucratic spirit. 

Here is the new competition. Therefore, the first 
problem is to create an equally appealing and stimulat- 
ing situation and relationship in your older establish- 
ments. 

I suggest that you visit these newer enterprises—and 
incidentally a non-competitive company will be suitable. 
You will sense the same spirit and the same feeling in 
a business which is utterly apart from yours but is new 
and young and is a creature that is born out of the 
present circumstances. Catch, if you can, the feeling 
of the place. Sense its tempo, its buoyancy, optimism, 
willingness to experiment, to evolve, to grow. You can- 
not and you should not imitate; yet you may, through 
study, find a way to create conditions in your estab- 
lishment which may bring about the same sense of 
verve and stimulation to your employes. 

I have one or two definite suggestions: Capitalize 
through rearrangement, or better, through new location, 
the newness of processes and equipment. See if the 
element of freshness in development cannot be stressed 
and be objectified. If new products are evolved, see 
that they are properly heralded and that their evolution 
to the newer and better is generally realized. I know of 
one concern that arranges so that when its research 
department comes forward with a new product, every 
employe in the organizatiun receives an announcement 
in order that he may share in the stimulation that comes 
with the new. 

I suggest that you meet this comradeship, this family 
spirit which you find in these newer organizations, 
through a greater decentralization in your organization 
set-up, through the decentralization of your budgets as 
well as your physical facilities. Place new emphasis 
upon line organization as the true repository for per- 
sonnel activities. In short, recreate through newness 
and greater intimacy in setting as well as in organiza- 
tion the shoulder-to-shoulder fighting spirit of the 
younger industrial adversary. 

This problem has evolved out of other problems. 
You will recall that first we industrialists turned to men 
of brawn, we wanted stronger men; then we looked 
for men of technical skill; then we conceived of incen- 
tives whereby we could increase our output; and now, 
as I see it, in the older and larger companies we must 
also provide situations which maintain a youthful spirit 
in heart if not in hand. 
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Competition from New Occupations 


The second trend which I have found very fasci- 
nating to study, is the rise of new occupations, which 
has brought about the new competition for the younger 
labor group. Sometimes these new occupations appear 
in other process areas. Often they appear in older 
fields of service. I think particularly of the relative 
growth during the past decades in trade and trans- 
portation. 

What does trade and transportation have to offer the 
young man and the young woman. First, they offer a 
pleasant, a stimulating contact with the public as well 
as with associates and other employes. They offer a 
certain variety of activity, often calling for ingenuity 
as well as personality. Indeed, the work of the sales- 
man in some of our organizations has been considered 
to be more analogous to the work of a foreman or a 
minor executive than of the work of an operating 
employe. 

In our retail establishments certainly, and in our 
consumer service establishments, we find a carefully 
organized work place. Owing to the influence of con- 
sumer or buyer attitude, we find attractiveness, we find 
comfort, we find convenience. In these occupations we 
find good and often high standards of personal appear- 
ance essential throughout the working day. We find a 
certain social caste developing. As you know, caste 
levels among women employes begin with domestic 
work, rising to factory work, then to retail selling, and 
finally to office activities. 

The competition developed by these occupations is 
benefited by two other trends. During the past depres- 
sion leisure, although unsought, has given many people 
an opportunity to see that life contains something be- 
side financial rewards. In other words, one of the 
qualities in life which is of value is time. Also, the 
enjoyment of one’s work is worth much. Men are will- 
ing to sacrifice something for it. You all have had 
experience with men whom you have sought to return 
to your business and who have said, “No, I don’t think I 
want to come back. I realize I am receiving less wages 
now than I would get from you, but I don’t think I 
will come back. I like this job better.” 

Then we have had an extraordinary advance in the 
standards of appearance of our consumer goods. I am 
thinking of our automobiles, our household furnishings, 
our clothing. All of these things have advanced far 
more rapidly in outward attractiveness than has the 
average industrial work place. I suggest to you that 
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when you return to your establishments you go outside 
of your factories and glance into the interiors of the 
automobiles that your employes have driven into your 
parking lots and see how the interior finish, conven- 
iences and other factors compare with the work places 
of these employes. 

I realize that one need not expect that we should 
provide for the productive employe the same condition 
as a producer as we would provide for him as a con- 
sumer. Yet it is that variation in relative advance, the 
more rapid change on the part of consumer goods, 
which is bringing about a greater sensitivity on the part 
of the employe to his immediate surroundings. 

There is no question about the presence of this new 
competition for labor for our oncoming industrial gen- 
eration. Our second problem, as I see it, is to create an 
equally appealing prospect in manufacturing establish- 
ments where the factor of consumer acceptance has not 
yet affected the nature of the work place. 

There are exceptions. In the food industries, due to 
consumer plant visitations, the pressure of consumer in- 
fluence has shown itself within the factory. The appear- 
ance of extraordinary cleanliness, which is honest, but 
which goes to extremes to provide visual assurance of 
cleanliness, is common in our food industries because the 
public sees the work place ; but in many other industries 
such is not true. I have some suggestions to present to 
you tentatively but my business before you is to array 
the problem. 

First, I would suggest that you banish a common 
delusion. We have delusions in industry still, despite 
all of our science. For example, it is only within recent 
years that industry has discovered that the worker has a 
left hand. We always supposed that he had a clamp— 
a misconception that motion study has only recently 
somewhat dispelled. 

The delusion I am referring to is that grime is an 
inescapable companion of toil. We seem to have asso- 
ciated grime with effort and at times it creeps into the 
very caste structure of labor. Whiting Williams tells 
of his activities in a mine in Scotland where the miner, 
a man who actually went in and did the mining, was 
the high caste man in the town. Inasmuch as he was 
the man who went away back into the seam, and did 
this rather hazardous work, it so happened that he got 
blacker than anybody else. The men who pushed the 
cars and performed other duties did not get quite as 
dark as a result of their work. When they lined up 
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in the shifts to come out they would rub coal dust over 
themselves because the blacker you were the higher you 
stood in the community. 

I would suggest that as a method of approach you 
take the characteristic worker, attire him in a suit, shoes 
and gloves of white, and then have an observer label 
every mark which appears during his work day as to its 
origin, and putting after it as a suffix, “Why?” 

I have in mind a vlant in which a certain operation 
involved the use of pitch. The work had always been 
considered necessarily to be an extraordinarily dirty 
operation. Employes were covered with this pitch. 
They put an operator in that department who tempera- 
mentally objected to that concept. She proved to be 
one of those people who rebel against convention. The 
operators had made it a practice, when the pitch got on 
their fingers, to rub it off on their clothes when work- 
ing rapidly at piece work. But she developed a differ- 
ent method, and within a year that department became 
one of the cleanest departments in the organization. 
Her example had established a natural incentive toward 
cleanliness. 

Of course you are saying, “Well, Professor, we have 
done a lot along these lines.” I know you have done a 
good deal, but I wonder if you have given as much 
thought to those problems as you have given to the 
problems of the customer who is going to buy your 
product, to his comfort, to his convenience, to his sense 
of beauty or attractiveness. May I remind you that 
railroad coaches and automobiles were dirty, noisy, and 
uncomfortable not so long ago. 

There is another suggestion: that we give more atten- 
tion to the place that the company takes in the eyes of 
the community, and particularly in the eyes of the 
mothers in the community. A book published recently 
by J. B. Priestley, entitled, “English Journey,” presents 
a vivid picture of industrial life in England. In it 
Priestley described his visit to the northern coal mines, 
and he told of the women there who had determined 
that their sons were not going to follow in their 
fathers’ footsteps. Other mothers may be thinking 
likewise in your community. 

Perhaps the best final suggestions that I can make are 
these : In order to assure the continuity of your industry 
you must merchandise your work place as well as your 
product, and under the present and increasing state of 
competition for young men, the packaging of jobs as 
well as of finished goods requires attention. 
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Competition from New Causes 


The last trend that I shall mention is one with which 
you are all familiar. There is a phase, however, which 
I have felt it would be wise to lay before you. This 
period is one which is marked with the rise of new 
causes ; this is to say, new competition for labor loyalty. 
Sometimes this centers within the plant in the form of 
formal or informal labor groups. As you well know, at 
times the foreman is not the real boss in the depart- 
ment. The real chief may be unofficial. 

There is no harm in multiple loyalty. The normal 
individual has many loyalties: to his country, to his 
state, to his family, to his friends, to his church, to his 
lodge, as well as to his employer. Such loyalties rarely 
conflict, but a profound change in American industry 
wili occur if American labor becomes more loyal to 
American labor groups than to American employers, for 
then our work places will be manned by mercenaries. 
There will be no true fighting spirit in our organiza- 
tions, for they will be garrisoned with hired soldiers, 
and our internal labor relations will be those of the 
market place rather than of the clan. You are all today 
facing present or impending competition for the leader- 
ship of your employes. 

The significance of the past relationships of your 
company with your employes will obviously be great. 
At such times as these, every company tests the bonds 
of employe loyalty that have been fashioned over previ- 
ous years. But we must depend upon more than a 
history of enlightened reiationships. Nor is this the 
moment to lean too heavily upon blind loyalties. 
Therefore, I present your third problem. 

It is true that loyalty springs out of working relation- 
ships, and of these your employes doubtless have under- 
standing. Technically they know how to work with and 
for your organization. Loyalty springs from proper 
economic relationships, and of these your employes have 
been given information and you are now engaged in 
providing additional information. Wage systems and 
incentive plans having to do with these economic rela- 
tionships have been actively considered for many years. 

It is true also that loyalty springs from sound politi- 
cal (if I may use this term) relationships. With your 
foreman training and works’ councils and the new struc- 
tures of representation which have been developed, such 
needs are in process of being met. But your new prob- 
lem is to give power to the principle that loyalty springs 
strongest from the mutual confidence, respect and sense 
of devotion which the leader and the led have for one 
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another. It is a deep human trait, extending back over 
thousands of years. Such mutualities may not be at- 
tained unless both leader and led have intimate personal 
knowledge of each other. Your problem is to discover 
ways and means of bringing this about. To reveal the 
true nature and character of the administrative group 
in our American industries to their employes is not only 
a responsibility but a high privilege of the personnel 
director. 

Employes who are ready for deep loyalty are anxious 
to know more of their top leader. They want to know 
his hobbies, his activities, his human characteristics, and 
if his life has been such that he cannot submit to this 
form of scrutiny, the cornerstone—the foundation—of 
company solidarity is missing. 

One of our leading companies has had a Quaker as 
its president—unassuming, modest, yet extraordinarily 
able. A short time ago a new company employe 
publication told the tens of thousands of emp:oyes some- 
thing about him. I remember particularly the statement 
that he was living upon the very laud which his immi- 
grant ancestor had settied in the seventeenth cen- 
tury. That simple sentence revealed something of the 
man, his character and ideals, which every workman 
could understand. 

One of my past students, now the president of a 
thriving New England company, made his annual fish- 
ing excursion to Nova Scotia this spring. Upon his 
return to his office he tossed a tarpaulin over his shoul- 
der, swung his largest salmon on his back and walked 
through his extensive plant showing it to the em- 
ployes. I do not worry about his relationship with his 
workmen. 

The general manager of an Eastern textile plant was 
recently called to a Southern branch where an especially 
bitter strike was in progress. He asked to talk with 
the strike leader, a woman employe. He asked her why 
she had taken these responsibilities upon herself, and 
she replied that she not only knew of conditions from 
her own experience and that of her friends but also 
from their children who were in her Sunday School 
class. When the general manager remarked that he also 
taught Sunday School she refused to believe him. Fi- 
nally, when she was convinced, she responded, “Well, 
then, I guess you and I can talk.” 

In England, the king, a constitutional monarch 
who reigns but does not rule, is likewise intimately 
known. His income, his holdings, his daily calendar of 
events, are as an open book to the people. In times of 

(Continued on page 192) 
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Edward A. Filene Lives On 


By OSCAR A. ANDERSON 
Palto Alto, California 


‘AM beginning to feel I shall not be able fully to 
work out in my lifetime the ideals I have set for 
myself as a shopkeeper.” This statement by 

Edward A. Filene, member of our Society, seems un- 

duly modest when we consider the many successes and 

remarkable fruitfulness of his seventy-seven years. 

But his thinking was of far longer range than in terms 

of one man’s lifetime. His was not a life that followed 

the formula in which you come, grasp temporarily a few 
worldly goods, and go. Filene did not go. He lives on. 

A fundamental principle of his life was to ally him- 
self with forward-looking movements, instead of fight- 
ing for practices that are ephemeral or becoming obso- 
lete. He did not vainly batter against the march of 
time. His sense of stewardship for the days spent on 
this earth was such that he could not permit the waste 
of his life by futility. 

Coupled with this principle of going forward indi- 
vidually, he believed in group action so organized that 
progression might be made in perpetuity. With this as 
an aim, he felt that an enterprise should be in line with 
social progress, “We have no right to build a business 
upon principles and procedures that will not be valid 
and workable after we and our sons are dead and dis- 
abled.” To safeguard the policy of being in step with 
social progress, he held that democratic organization 
was needed, “It is not sound to leave the future of a 
business to the chance of purchase or the chance of 
inheritance. I believe that the development of indus- 
trial democracy will contribute a solution of this vital 
problem.” His idea of good organization was to give it 
a democratic base and to withdraw help from the top as 
soon as possible. That was the mode in his outstanding 
philanthropies. Such are the precepts—and practices— 
that keep the works of his life going onward. 


Early Experiments in Economic Democracy 


To believe was to act in Filene’s life. In his own 
business as “shopkeeper,” he was a pioneer in experi- 
menting with employe representation in management. 
Results were published in Mary La Dame’s book, “The 
Filene Store. A Study of Employes’ Relation to 
Management in a Retail Store,” published by the Russell 


Sage Foundation in 1930. Specific conclusions made in 
this study, together with further experimentation and 
widened observations of national and international 
character, were of great value for Mr. Filene’s own 
broad conclusions concerning democracy in business. 

Another experiment that was original and daring, 
forward-looking and far-reaching, was Mr. Filene’s 
introduction of credit unions into the United States. 
Working with Pierre Jay, then Bank Commissioner of 
Massachusetts, he helped to secure, in 1909, the first 
state law that would permit the establishment of credit 
unions. After an experimental period in which methods 
of operation were tested and the great worthwhileness 
of credit unions had been proved, Mr. Filene decided to 
multiply his personal efforts in behalf of the cause by 
establishing the Credit Union National Extension Bu- 
reau, with Roy F. Bergengren as manager. This sub- 
sidized bureau later gave way to a self-supporting 
organization, the Credit Union National Association. 
The impetus given the growth of the movement was 
such that Filene could report in one of his books, “At 
this writing (1936) the credit unions are growing at 
the rate of over two hundred a month. State Leagues 
have been organized in thirty-eight states. Their na- 
tional organization, the Credit Union National Associ- 
ation, now reinforces the activities of more than 5,000 
credit unions, with over 1,000,000 members and assets 
of nearly $100,000,000.” Mr. Filene showed how an 
economic project could begin with subsidy “from the 
top” and then go completely self-supporting and demo- 
cratic. Furthermore, the economic depression gave a 
test that proved the value of a democratic base for 
stabilizing a business. A demonstration was made that 
would be of value for yet greater extensions of eco- 
nomic democracy. 


The Greenbelt Experiment and Next Steps Forward 


A rare quality that Mr. Filene possessed was the 
ability to foresee. A well-known writer described him 
as, “a business man in business who looks up and ahead 
and actually foresees what is coming.” An important 
magazine said, “Mr. Filene is a prophet of the new 
order, a humanitarian at large.” A collaborator with 
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him in his work testified, “Mr. Filene, of all the men I 
have known intimately, has the greatest capacity to 
understand what may come to pass and the extraordi- 
nary courage which is required of one who would differ 
from the popular thinking of the moment.” Mr. Filene 
would be on his way and doing things while many a 
contemporary business man balked or stood confused. 
He pointed out, “A new human society is being born,” 
and thought it prudence to have business adjust itself 
to the fact. It is not strange, then, to find Mr. Filene 
venturing into a field which many do not yet under- 
stand. 

His background of early experience in aspects of 
economic democracy and sensibility to coming times 
led logically to the experiment at Greenbelt, Maryland, 
where business of the town is to be conducted on a 
co-operative basis. Since the usual misunderstandings 
and opposition tactics that accompany attempts at prog- 
ress have arisen, it may be well to review the back- 
ground facts concerning the Greenbelt project. These 
facts may be of use when one is asked about the 
venture: 

1. Mr. Filene was a convert to the co-operative move- 
ment which has been progressing in the United States 
and in other parts of the world. The philosophy and 
practices of co-operation, he found, gave answer in a 
large way to problems encountered as a “shopkeeper” : 
“Every public activity in which I have taken part has 
first captured my interest because it had some direct or 
indirect, some local or long-distance relation to the 
problems I was wrestling with in the store of which I 
am an officer.” Comparison of Mr. Filene’s books with 
standard books on co-operation will show great simi- 
larity of business principles and ideals. It is signifi- 
cant that other merchants of eminence are today asking, 
“How can I convert my business to a co-operative 
basis ?” 

2. A leading American newspaper reported concern- 
ing Mr. Filene, “At a banquet of the biennial congress 
of the Co-operative League of the United States, at 
Columbus, Ohio, he announced his final separation 
from the existing profit system which had made him 
wealthy . . . he explained that the ascendency of the 
co-operative system in this country was ‘irresistible.’ ” 
Interpretations have been made that Mr. Filene had 
repudiated capitalism. Distinction should be made be- 
tween capitalism and abuses of it ; the latter is what Mr. 
Filene always kept in mind. He liked co-operation 
because it tended to make business more free flowing, 
because wealth and capital might be increased rather 
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than diminished. He even pointed out the folly of any 
program which centered attention on sharp shooting at 
capitalists as such. Here is an important and neglected 
nub from his Co-operative League speech of 1936: 


We shall miss our aim if we think too much of the wealth 
which now goes to the capitalists. There isn’t enough of that, 
all told, to cause any great increase in the general standard of 
living, if it were all taken from the capitalists and given to the 
people generally. The wealth which would count—and the 
wealth which the American co-operative movement should be 
striving for—is the wealth which is not now being created but 
which would be created if modern business were organized to 
serve the mass consumers. It has been calculated by competent 
statisticians that unemployment, since the beginning of the de- 
pression, has already resulted in the non-production of more 
than three hundred billion dollars of wealth—wealth which 
might have been produced and distributed if the millions of 
unemployed had been employed in practical, scientific produc- 
tion and distribution. And the masses one day will be so em- 
ployed if the consumer co-operative movement measures up to 
its opportunity. 


A characteristic of Mr. Filene’s life and of co- 
operation itself is concern for positive achievement 
rather than negative action. It is absurd to have any- 
one pin the “anti” label on either him or the movement 
with which he allied himself. 

3. The projected department stores, which have been 
much publicized, are popularly conceived to be a “store” 
or a building which becomes established in a given city 
and has chain-system connections with similar stores in 
other cities. Mr. Filene explained in his book, “Next 
Steps Forward In Retailing,” published in 1937, that 
since co-operation aims to satisfy all reasonable needs 
and wants of consumers, co-operative department stores 
might well extend their services to merchandise groups 
and trading areas which may not be practical fields for 
department operation. Thus a co-operative organization 
might have its small-unit and decentralized aspects: 


If the organization, for instance, is requested to supply its 
co-operators with meat, vegetables, and fruit, it will encourage 
existing neighborhood co-operative stores to affiliate. It also 
plans to help any existing small stores in the residential and 
suburban districts to organize co-operatively and affiliate with 
it, instead of concentrating food distribution in a department- 
store building in the expensive business district. Thus in every 
trading area served by a co-operative department store there 
will be small neighborhood stores. Some will be in the city in 
which the co-operative store is situated, some in nearby towns 
and villages, and some in towns and villages, particularly in 
rural districts, reasonably far from the department store. 


The Greenbelt project is a suburban aspect of co-opera- 
tive enterprise. 
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4. Some co-operators question the Greenbelt pro- 
cedure somewhat because initiative comes from the top 
and not from the bottom as has been the Rochdale 
tradition. Mr. Filene’s justification for assistance from 
the top is that intelligence should be utilized regardless 
of source—top or bottom. One of the findings in the 
Filene store experiment was that many employes limited 
their interest to wages and hours without showing con- 
cern for managerial problems. While Mr. Filene 
leaned backwards in trying to avoid interfering with 
self-thinking of employes, they were at the same time 
deprived of educational guidance from the top that 
might have been helpful. In the credit-union movement 
there was definite education from the top, which accel- 
erated the self-education of the ones vitally concerned. 
When the point of self reliance was reached, help from 
the top was withdrawn. For a managerial and organi- 
zational building point of view this seems to be sound 
procedure, provided everyone concerned is given free- 
dom to think freely at every step of the way. 

In the Greenbelt experiment, an approach is used 
that is similar to that employed in promoting credit 
unions. In the one case the Credit Union National Ex- 
tension Bureau gave assistance in promotion, guidance 
and education; in the present case it is the Consumer 
Distribution Corporation. This organization will give 
attention to broad co-operative matters, while a sub- 
sidiary, Greenbelt Consumers Services, Inc., will handle 
specific details that relate to the Maryland project. As 
in the credit-union program, aid will eventually be 
withdrawn when the project can go on its own. The 
fundamental idea involved is to help the other fellow 
to help himself—and self help, after all, is a funda- 
mental principle of co-operation. 

The foregoing paragraphs have discussed the why 
and how of Mr. Filene’s co-operative connections. 
Viewed with the perspective of time, his influence in 
the co-operative field is at the beginning stage, com- 
parable to the early days of credit unionism. As in 
previous experiments, his new efforts are in line with 
social progress, and an added means for attaining eco- 
nomic democracy is being used. Accompanying his 
idealism, he has set up a practical procedure for estab- 
lishing co-operative business, a procedure that should 
multiply the influence of the Consumer Distribution 
Corporation many times. Although Edward A. Filene 
could not fully work out in a lifetime the ideals he had 
in mind, the best part of his influence goes on and 
should be felt in larger spheres than ever before. 
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From Taylor to Filene and On 


We who are concerned about management cannot 
help but note that the work done by Frederick W. 
Taylor is more and more being rounded out. When the 
whole picture has been put together, it will be seen that 
Edward A. Filene had an ample part in the advance- 
ment of management. Appropriately, as Filene was 
born later than Taylor and also outlived him, the one 
pioneered scientific management, both stood together on 
many questions, and the one added to the work of the 
other. 

The machinist and the merchant were both devoted 
to the scientific method and ever emphasized the need 
for governance by facts. Both strove for efficiency in 
their respective fields and were enemies of waste. Re- 
stricted output by recalcitrant workmen was one of the 
great problems with which Taylor had to contend, 
while backward employers were a drag to the economic 
order which Filene would see improved. 

To get at facts in the economics field he established 
the Twentieth Century Fund. Studies by this organi- 
zation showed, “The average commodity increases two, 
three, five and in some cases ten and more times in 
price between production cost and the price the con- 
sumer pays.” Discovery was made that waste in mar- 
keting compares with waste that Taylor once found in 
manufacture. From a managerial point of view, of 
what good is it to shade production costs in terms of 
tenths and hundredths when marketing wastes are in 
terms of units and tens? Filene sought to have more 
attention given to this neglected field. 

The object in common which the two men sought was 
economic welfare. Since leaders in behalf of social im- 
provement are usually misunderstood or opposed in 
various quarters, Taylor and Filene both shared the 
dubious honor of martyrdom. Taylor wrote a fellow 
worker, “I have found that any improvement of any 
kind is not only opposed, but aggressively and bitterly 
opposed, by the majority of men, and the reformer must 
usually tread a thorny path.” Filene wrote, “There is 
no scouting the fact that the liberal business man is still 
somewhat a lonely figure in the councils of American 
business and industrial leadership. Invariably a few 
ultra-conservative business men wage a propoganda 
against the business man who attempts to accelerate the 
pace of progress. . . . I think that one of the books we 
business men should keep always on our desks is a 
book of synonyms. It might help us to avoid branding 
straight thinking as radicalism.” But opposition neither 
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discouraged nor stopped Taylor or Filene; they saw 
straight and had the character to go as they saw. 

The great contribution by Filene was the shift of 
emphasis given to the field of management. He not 
only directed attention to the field of marketing but 
gave emphasis to the human element. The emphasis 
that Taylor gave was materialistic—how to speed up 
production, how to get more out of machines—and out 
of men. He used incentives but as a whole the ways 
of his time were rough. As Frank Copley has said of 
Taylor and his time, “When he entered industry, no 
such thing as industrial democracy was conceived of. 
The most successful manager of that day relied upon 
force or coercion almost pure and simple... . He 
never abandoned his belief that force, to a greater or 
less degree, must be retained in the management of 
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men.” Since those days much progress has been made. 
Whereas the engineer could best deal with machines and 
materials, the shopkeeper was ever giving attention to 
people—the human element in the business of selling 
and of serving consumers. This shift of attention— 
from materials to men—is epochal in management 
history. 

Now that the great pioneers have made their contri- 
butions in behalf of management, can we of the present 
scene integrate the principles which they introduced? 
In order to serve the movement to which Filene gives 
impulse, have we such a work ready as, “Management 
from a Co-operative Point of View”? A pace has been 
set for us. We can do our part by preparing for and 
furnishing the type of management that will be needed. 


The Problems of Labor Union Responsibility 
(Continued from page 167) 


lawful acts can be held liable to the full extent of their 
property. This was decided by the Supreme Court in 
the famous Danbury Hatters case (235 U. S. 522) in 
which judgments were satisfied by levy upon the sav- 
ings accounts and homes of individual members of a 
union which had engaged in an illegal boycott. 

As a rule, however, the employer in a labor dispute 
is interested not so muci: in damages as in protection 
of his business and in keeping his men at work free 
from interference, so that production may continue un- 
interrupted. This protection has been secured without 
difficulty through the so-called labor injunction, under 
which not only violence, coercion and intimidation but 
every form of strike activity has been enjoined, viola- 
tion of the injunction leading to contempt proceedings 
and jail sentences. The remedy by injunction has been 
used to prevent union officers from calling or continu- 
ing strikes in violation of contract and to punish strike 
activity, such as picketing or blacklisting, if a breach of 
contract is involved. Indeed the abuse of labor injunc- 
tions has led to anti-injunction statutes which prescribe 
prerequisites to the issuance of the injunction, such as 
the requirement of a preliminary hearing, and accord 
immunity to peaceful picketing in certain types of dis- 
putes. These statutes, however, do not apply to 
unlawful acts or to acts involving breach of contract, 
which may still be enjoined. 


In addition to punishment by injunction and con- 
tempt, there are abundant weapons through which un- 
lawful labor activity has been curbed or criminally 
punished. A few of such weapons were enumerated by 
J. Warren Madden, Chairman of the National Labor 
Relations Board, in a speech in which he opposed as 
unnecessary amendment of the Wagner Act to punish 
unlawful labor activity. “Assault and battery, simple 
assault, violation of injunctions, inciting to riot, riot, 
unlawful assembly, disorderly conduct, loitering, va- 
grancy, unlawful distribution of literature, littering the 
streets and obstructing traffic are some of the offenses 
for which agitators are commonly summarily fined and 
jailed. Is it seriously contended that when, over against 
all these legal weapons which are aimed at employes, 
there is placed the one remedy of a cease and desist 
order against an employer who violates the law, the 
scales of the law are loaded against the employer?” 

With remedies of a civil and criminal nature, with 
union members subject to suit and to imprisonment, 
sometimes for acts, such as picketing, which are not in- 
trinsically criminal, how can it be seriously urged that 
there is no redress against unlawful labor activity? Is 
it not possible that those who advocate further regula- 
tion to add to these remedies are either unaware of the 
facts or are fundamentally hostile to unions and col- 
lective bargaining? 
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REVIEWS 


Motion and Time Study. By Ralph M. Barnes. Pub- 
lished by John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York, 
1937, pages ix, 285, illustrated. ($3.75.) 


Everyone working in the field of motion and time study has 
been handicapped by the lack of adequate material. Aside from 
some of the early and historic works, many of which are now 
out of print, and the few and rather limited books available, 
there have only been the articles published in Factory Manage- 
ment and Maintenance as sources of up-to-date information. 
This material, however, has not been correlated in any way, 
and has not followed a logical sequence. 

Therefore, it is with considerable enthusiasm that we greet 
this work by Professor Barnes. Most of us, working in the 
field of work simplification and motion study, are too busy to 
take time to do much writing about it, and it is for this reason 
that we welcome the work of a man who has had ample time to 
sit down and do the thorough research job necessary to com- 
pile an accurate and complete coverage of the subject. 

Professor Barnes first covers the historical aspect of time 
study as developed by Taylor and micromotion study as initi- 
ated and perfected by Gilbreth. Then starting in with process 
charts, he shows many applications of the common sense ap- 
proach to motion study application. 

In the field of micromotion study, Professor Barnes gives a 
complete definition of the therbligs, some of which are well 
illustrated, and then describes in detail the equipment and pro- 
cedure followed in making a micromotion study. Some good 
enlargements from actual motion pictures enable the reader to 
practice film analysis by himself. 

There are numerous examples given throughout the book 
that make it ideal not only for the individual who wishes to 
learn more about motion study himself, but also for small 
groups or university classroom instruction. 

Incorporated with the other material, much of which has 
been already published but in widely scattered locations, Pro- 
fessor Barnes gives the findings of his investigations in the 
field of hand motions used in factory work, something really 
new and very much needed. 

In one section devoted to the principles of motion economy 
as related to the design of tools and equipment, the author has 
well illustrated many of the failings among machine and tool 
designers adequately to consider the person who had to operate 
that machine or tool for the rest of its useful life. This sub- 
ject, as well as a practical consideration of problems of indus- 
trial fatigue, considered by only a few research workers to 
date, offers a virgin field for any plant methods engineer to 
contribute something further worthwhile. Perhaps the illus- 
trations given in this book will result in just such stimulation 
of thinking, which is so badly needed. 

In the field of time study, the author has merely repeated 
much material which is available in other sources. Neverthe- 
less, the book is not unbalanced here, and this section should 
serve merely to indicate that there is much opportunity for 
improvement in most of the time study work being done today 
in industry. 

It is hoped that this book will serve to awaken an even wider 
interest in the subject of motion study among many groups. 
First of all there are far too many time study men merely 
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going about their job of setting rates in a routine manner. 
These men should realize the tremendous possibilities not only 
in so far as their own personal advancement is concerned, but 
also in the possibility for service to every worker employed in 
their plant. It should serve to interest the industrial engineer- 
ing student in college in the tremendous opportunities ahead in 
this field, and should also enable the man who had been doing 
work along these lines for some time to check himself at all 
points and make sure that he is not overlooking any of the 
tools which will make his work more effective. I offer my 
congratulations to Professor Barnes, and feel certain that the 
success of this book will well repay his efforts. By ALLAN H. 
MoceENsEN, Industrial Consultant and Consulting Editor, Fac- 
tory Management and Maintenance, New York. 


L’Ubicasione Degli Impianti Industriali (Location of 
Industrial Plants). By Francesco Mauro, ENIOS, 
Rome, 1936, pages 175. 


Dr. Mauro, an eminent member of the Society, a prominent 
figure in the international management field, and a leader in 
the management movement in Italy, points out the importance 
of a more rational selection for the efficient location of indus- 
trial plants. The opening chapters of this book are devoted to 
a general, historical and theoretical discussion of the subject 
and an analysis of the factors causing the transfer of industries 
within various countries particularly the United States and 
Great Britain. In the subsequent chapters the conditions in- 
fluencing the location of industrial plants are presented in three 
main classes: (1) the fundamental; (2) accessory; and, (3) 
special. 

The fundamental conditions include the consideration of: 
(a) the quantity, quality and location of raw materials; (b) 
sales centers with respect to distribution, stage of completion 
of the product when marketed, and expansion of trade; (c) 
character, quality, quantity, and traditions of labor; (d) the 
cost of power with respect to its source, type and use; (e) 
means and cost of transportation of raw materials, products 
and personnel; (f) fiscal law and regulations, and (g) the first 
cost of plan and equipment. 

The “accessory” conditions cover factors such as climate, 
water supply, disposal of waste, fire protection and publicity 
possibilities of the location under consideration. 

One of the outstanding examples of “special” conditions 
cited by Dr. Mauro is the advantageous location of the motion 
picture industry in Hollywood which is within easy reach of 
desirable natural scenery and environments typical of foreign 
lands. The vicinity of Santa Barbara offers rural England, 
the French Riviera, and the Italian sea shore; Long Beach, its 
Japanese Village; San Diego, its Mexican and South American 
architecture; and the interior of the West, scenes typical of the 
Austrian Tyrol. 

The pathological aspect of plant location is also discussed 
and some space is devoted to the analysis of the fundamental 
conditions and related elements with regard to their influence 
on national defense and on “self-sufficiency” of a nation. 

The treatment of the subject is systematic, thorough and 
rich in citations and examples of plant locations in many types 
of industries throughout the world. By JosepH A. PIACITELLI, 
Industrial Engineer, New York. 
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Problems in Labor Relations. By Herman Feldman. 
The Macmillan Company, New York, 1937, pages 
xxxix, 353. ($2.75.) 


To executives concerned with industrial relations, this book 
will be of interest because of the realistic situations described 
and the questions posed. It is an attempt to get people, whether 
or not they be students enrolled in formal classes, actually to 
think. We do not wish, by pointing out this fact, to frighten 
readers away from this most stimulating treatment of the sub- 
ject. Rather, we believe that experienced executives enjoy be- 
ing asked their opinions and their reasons for holding them. 
This is exactly what Professor Feldman does in preference to 
setting forth certain dicta as to how labor and personal ques- 
tions should be settled. 

These problems also have their place in the classroom, the 
place for which the book was primarily intended. We do not 
propose, here, to debate the question as to whether students 
should first be given a generalized statement of principle or 
policy and then asked to relate that principle or policy to par- 
ticular situations, or whether he should first be shocked into 
a questioning attitude by being confronted with a problem he 
cannot solve. Whichever approach teachers prefer, or if they 
like their own combination of the two, a book of concise, up-to- 
date problems should prove exceedingly useful. 

Professor Feldman’s selection of problems shows discrimina- 
tion, and his coverage of the subject is satisfactory. Part I 
deals with wages (75 pages); Part II with hours, working 
conditions, and labor regulations (46 pages); Part III with 
employe insecurity (38 pages); Part IV with “The Personal 
Environment” (20 pages) ; and Part V, group relations, unions, 
and labor law (115 pages). 

These parts comprise a number of short problems of varying 
nature and complexity, each of which contains a few questions 
to be answered in the course of “milling over” the possible 
solutions to the problem. Naturally, students and other readers 
will wish they could find out additional information about the 
problems they are asked to ponder. The absence of background 
and other pertinent data is one of the obstacles to the use of 
another teacher’s problems. Yet to the experienced teacher 
who can supplement such problems out of his own contacts, 
and who can skillfully interject enough of a consistent phi- 
losophy to give his students a point of view from which to 
consider specific problems, this book should prove valuable. It 
is a needed addition to personnel literature. By C. CAnsy 
BaALpErSTON, Professor of Industry, Wharton School of Fi- 
nance and Commerce, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia. 


Current Industrial Problems 
(Continued from page 186) 


great stress, when party government quivers under the 
impact of confusion or disaster, his word serves to 
steady and indeed to impel, for he speaks with the voice 
of his millions of devoted followers. 
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It is time that our industrial leaders be placed before 
their people not as tycoons, not as creatures of mystery, 
but as the simple, straightforward men that they are. 

During the heaviest days of our past troubles the 
president of a midwestern company, after acquainting 
all of his employes with the extent and grievousness of 
wage and salary reduction which reached from the 
highest to the lowest in the plant, said in closing, “but 
I am optimistic for the future because now we are all 
buddies together.” 

I submit to you that it is this homogeneity and, there- 
fore, resiliency under stress of our industrial life in this 
country that founds the future security of American 
business. Let us determine to continue it. 

With these problems before you, growing out of the 
new competitions for markets, for labor, and for labor 
loyalty, you may, for reasons which I have given, ex- 
pect more active financial support from your admini- 
strative group than in any other like period of business 
upswing. 

I, therefore, congratulate you upon the challenges to 
large accomplishment which lie before you. I again 
thank you for the privilege of being with you as we 
hear the ringing of the change from a time of difficulty 
to an era of great and significant opportunity. 


Applied Scientific Management 
(Continued from page 178) 


by any of the product class sections, on a small 
manufacturing scale. 


EY Quality Control Section (Inspection and Tests) 


The work of this section would be confined to the 
making of routine tests and inspections of incoming 
purchased goods, or manufactured goods, at various 
stages during processes of production, and upon 
completion. 

In connection with product research and develop- 
ment, two mistakes are often made by management. 

First: A belief that the organization of a depart- 
ment for such work, treating it as a major function, is 
something which might only be done by a very large 
company. 

Second: Practicing false economy in restricting or 
abandoning research and development in periods of 
depression. 
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Free to members; to others $1.00 a year. This issue 25¢. 


COMMENT 


There are so many things happening today which are pertinent to our Society 
and very close to our individual lives in industry and commerce, that one would be 
foolish to attempt covering even a portion of them in an organ such as this. It is 
my sincere hope that through the efforts of our many National Committees much light 
will be shed, at least on the single task assigned each Committee. 


A person of my particular temperament should never accept an assignment 
such as this editorship has become, as it is so extremely difficult to couch one's 
language and terms in such manner as to be inoffensive to each member of a Society 
which now includes men and women of so many varied activities in business, scholastic, 
political, economic, educational and technical life. 


Our organization is growing very rapidly, and in time will probably include 
a great many more members who will be deserving of just as much consideration as those 
on our roster today. 


This comment should include at least some disest of current happenings, 
however, and starting with this issue we shall try to make it a little more inter- 
esting and informative in that way,--without too much effort being used to avoid toe- 
stepping. 


Before me now is an April 5 release from the Twentieth Century Fund, 330 
West 42nd Street, New York City, on taxation, which is very pertinent. 


Recommended by this group is widespread repeal of sales taxes and chain 
store taxes, simultaneously with the placing of reliance on the fersonal income tax 
for a much larger portion of tax revenues. They say, “everyone in the United States 
should be made conscious of the fact that if he wants government services, he has to 
pay for them," and in general "the consciousness of taxation should increase as 
government expenditures increase." As most of the widespread taxes are "hidden," 
this group asserts that in its judgment only by the "personal" tax may large numbers 
of taxpayers become aware of changes in federal and state expenditures, 


Under such a plan it is estimated that an increase of from 4,000,000 re- 
turns filed in 1984, to a figure which might reach 13,000,000, would be possible. 
Added, is the statement "if people in this group (low income) are made to pay an in- 
come tax for which they were not liable before, their tax liability in other direc- 
tions ought to be reduced." 


After suggesting that personal exemptions for single persons might be low- 
ered from $1000 to $500 and for a married couple from $2500 to $1000, the committee 
proceeds to recommend that there be compensatory reductions in other taxes such as 
tariff duties, "possibly the social security payroll taxes,” the indirect internal 
revenue taxes, and, in the states, sales taxes and property taxes levied for state 
purposes. 


The report of this Fund Committee continues and includes many more inter- 
esting findings which space will not permit us to outline. It is a very fine report 
and in this writer's opinion, errs in only one respect. Politics are still politics 
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COMMENT Continued) 


and politicans have not changed much for the better in this country. The lowering of | 


personal tax exemption figures would no doubt be very fruitful. The reduction or 
elimination of other taxes seems a very remote possibility. It was a dissapointment 
not to find a recommendation for government economy (badly needed), and taxation for 
all incomes including those of state and federal employes, in this report. 


Nothing but good can be said of the splendid way everyone has been co- 
operating to promote the interests of the Society. New members have been coming in, 


new chapters and student branches are being organized and the whole has an air of 
progressive activity. 


A special and hearty tribute is due the officers of the various chapters 
whose untiring efforts keep interest alive. These men, with the co-operation and 
help of the national officers should be able to knit the individual units into one 
strong organization in which the value of national and international scope will not 
be lost in the sight of the immediate aims and activities of the separate chapters. 
And on the other hand, affiliation with a recognized national body should make the 


local groups more valuable to the individual members and give the local bodies more 
status in their communities. 


This month's victim is Colonel Hugo Diemer, our Vice President in charge 
of Education, who held many offices in The Society of Industrial Engineers and in 


the Taylor Society. He is a distinguished-looking man with a dark complexion-~and 
he sports a mustache. 


A friendly and interesting conversationalist,who is not above making small 
talk with the ladies, he maintains a reputation for forceful argument backed up by 
real knowledge and facts. It has been said that the "Colonel" has done more to dis- 
seminate knowledge and understanding of management science and philosophy than any 
other American and he is the author of well-known books on Management, and a frequent 
lecturer on Business and Industrial Management. 


| 
Col. Diemer is one of the most prominent members of the Chicago Chapter and 


has done a great deal to develop that group. But the Chicago Chapter of S.A.M. is by 
no means his only concern for he is very active in many social, fraternal and polit-. 
ical affairs in Chicago and in his local district. 


HARRINGION EMERSON TROPHY iOINTS 
March 31, 1937 
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MOTION STUDY NOTES 


By William R. Mullee 


AMERICAN HARD RUBBER COMPANY 
Butler, N. Jd. 


We are approaching the end of the active meeting season. It is appropri- 
ate that we consider the activities of each chapter for the coming year. This arti- 


cle is intended to be an open letter to the entire membership asking their support in 


an organized drive to establish Motion Study in industry. This can be done by ap- 
pointing a chairman in charge of Motion Study activities in each chapter. Both the 
Newark and Philadelphia Chapters have organized Motion and Time Study Groups and 
have found that they are not only a benefit to the present members but also bring in 
new members. 


Our experience in the Northern New Jersey Chapter is particularly inter- 
esting. We started off with a series of classes conducted over a period of 10 weeks 
in the form of a lecture course on Time and Motion Study. The course, with an en- 
rolment of 75, was conducted by members of the chapter who are specialist in vari- 
ous fields of Motion Study and Wage Payment. The enthusiasm inspired by this course 
induced the chapter to organize a Motion and Time Study Group. 


The Newark Motion and Time Study Group conducts monthly meetingswith an 
attendance of 50 to 100 members and non-members. Subjects covered by the program 
during the 19326 - 37 season were: 


September - Motion Study Training 

October ~ Bedaux for Labor Cost Control 
November - Motion Time Analysis 

December ~ Measured Day Work 

January - Motion Study Applications 
February Aptitude Tests 

March - Factory Classes in Motion Study 
April ~ Camera Method of Job Instruction 


A Motion and Time Study Group brings together those individuals in the 
chapter who are engaged in methods work, giving them an opportunity for a discussion 
that is not covered by any other engineering group. Arrangements might also be made 
with local universities so that Motion Study Courses would be given evenings for 
members of the S. A. M. S. A. M.'s Secretary, Dave Porter, is conductins a course 
of this type evenings at New York University and no doubt other universities could 
be induced to conduct similar courses if S. A. M.'s members show active interest. 


See that your chapter appoints a Motion and Time Study Group Chairman for 
1937, and give him whole-hearted support. Interest in your chapter will be greatly 
increased through activities of this nature, and you may be sure your members and 
guests will benefit in no small measure from the very practical results of such 
programs. 


Any querries‘on how to proceed in outlining and conducting Notion Study 
Courses or Time and Motion Study prodrams, will be very cheerfully answered -by the 
writer. Address all such correspondence to the office of our National Society, 
S. A. M., 29 West 39th Street, New York City. 
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"SELLING" STANDARDIZATION 
By John Gaillard, Industrial Engineer 


The Society's new division on Standardization has a real sales job on its 
hands. Standardization may be a main function of scientificmanagement, but to many 
executives it is not one of the most attractive. Human nature resents restriction 
of liberty. We know that system is needed, but we dislike regimentation. And it 
is often a matter of opinion where the dividing line between the two lies. 


With some people, standardization unduly creates the impression of exces- 
sive uniformity of their company's product, with resulting decreased appeal to the 
customer. Or, of an effort to treat personnel problems with disregard of the human 
touch. Another widespread misconception is that standardization, indispensable for 
large companies engagcd in "mass production," cannot be successfully applied in small 
concerns or in those whose product varies considerably. 


Similar misconceptions exist about other functions of management. On 
standardization, they weigh probably somewhat heavier than, say, on research which 
has the character of exploration and hence, of adventure. The film of Byrd's South 
Pole flight thrilled thousands by its almost palpable sensation of danger. Did movie 
goers realize what standardization had contributed to make the flisht possible? Very 
likely not. Yet, this showed even in such simple matters as a man, blueprint in hand, 
removing a box of canned food from a tunnel wall between the buildings of Little 
America and replacing it by an empty box. A homely detail, if you will. But the 
culminating success of "heroic" acts depends largely on thousands of such standard- 
ized practices. 


Designed to serve as the mental labor-saving equipment of executive man- 
agement, standardization can be hand-tooled to the individual needs of each company, 
whether it makes candy or locomotives. Often, the only practical way of "selling" 
standardization may be to show the dollars and cents value of its application to 
purely technical problems. The Westinghouse Company saved $25,000 a year simply by 
standardizing on 150 washers, instead of having 1350 different kinds. Why, then, 
cannot the XYZ company save a lot of money by standardization - if it only reviews 
its possibilities? 


Well-directed standardization can do much more than to make savings on 
"technical" items. An incalculable amount of high-priced executive skill, energy 
and time can be released by relegating all standardizable matters to routine. And 
this affects the very task of executive management consisting in the fitting to- 
gether of various performances, or in other words: the proper co-ordination of 
individual and departmental functions through effective co-operation. 


Frank B. Gilbreth has said: "Co-operation without standardization is a 
most unstable thing, likely to disappear at any moment with a change in the in-~ 
dividual supposed to co-operate.” Industrial management may well take these words 
to heart. Standardization is a good investment - why not have more of it? 
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CHAPTER NOTES 


DETROIT CHAPTER is in full swing having elected officers to serve the bal- : % 
ance of this year, prepared a local set of by-laws, and arranged their program through ae 
April. Later meetings will be announced. ‘ 


The March meeting heard. Dean Clement J. Freund, College of Engineering, 
University of Detroit, on "What Are the Colleges Doing About Management." The meet— ont 
ing was presided over by J. A. Carlin, General Manager, Hutto Machine Division of oe 
the Carborundum Company, and Director of the Chapter's General Management Section. a 1S 


On April 19, 1937, Professor Charles B. Gordy, Director of the Section on 
Research and Current Problems, will preside over a meeting to be addressed by Dr. 
John W. Riegel, Director of the Bureau of Industrial Relations of the University of 
Michigan, on "Wage Determination." oa 


The executive committee of the DETFOIT CHAPTFR has appointed the following 
individuals to serve as directors of sections and special activities: 


Personnel Section - Blair K. Swartz, The Detroit Edison Company oo 

Time and Motion Study Section ~ Stanley R. Saunders, American Forging and 
Socket Company, Pontiac 

Methods and Planning - A. B. Wilson, Cadillac Motor Car Company 

Research and Current Problems Forum - Charles B. Gordy, The University of 
Michigan 

Publicity and Promotion - Frank J. Oliver, Jr., Detroit Office - The Iron Age 

General Management Section - J. A. Carlin, Hutto Machine Division 


It is plamned to have the above directors responsible not only for the 
general promotion of their subjects but to sponsor one or more chapter meetings and 
to promote the extension of membership in their particular fields. 


WASHINGTON CHAPTER continues its growth and activities with.no abatement. 
Splendid programs are bziing carried out. On Friday, March 19, Mr. Louis Brownlow, 
Chairman of the President's Committee on Administrative Management, gave an excel- 
lent exposition of the report that his committee presented to President Roosevelt 
on Jenuary 8. Mr. Brownlow explained in detail the contents of the report and 
there were many questions and lively discussion all sf which clarified the report 
very well. One hundred thirty persons attended. 


In the Washington Post of February 20 appeared 4 column about the Feb- 
ruary 19 meeting that the WASHINGTON CHAPTER held in co-operation with the Com- 
mittee on Public Administration of the Social Science Research Council. It said in 
part, "In what may become an historic meeting, The Society for the Advancement of 
Management yesterday gathered to discuss means of making Federal Government Adminis-— 
tration more scientific. It was the first of its kind in Washington." 


NORTHERN NEW JERSEY CHAPTER points with pride to its growth and activities. 
It is even suggested that the fact that one of its prominent members is the father 
of twins should be of news value. As a news commentator would say, who is the N. N, 
J. Chapter member who so loves listening to a piano in Spanish surroundings? The 
Chapter is planning its annual Ladies Night for May 22 this year. 


PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER is a very cordial and well-informed group. It was my 
pleasure recently to attend one of their meetings. The activities of this Chapter 
are many and varied. 


The annual dinner meeting and conference of the PHILADELPHIA CHAPTER will 
be held at the Engineers’ Club on Thursday, April 22. The subject of the meeting 
is "The Social Aspects of Industrial Engineering" ana the speaker will be our old 
friend, Allan H. Mogensen. The discussion will be led by James M. Talbot, E. C. 
Dresser and H. C. Sampter. In addition to this splendid program, a talking film 
will be shown entitled "Let's Go, America." This is a dramatization of the benefits 


of technological development. 
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CHAPTER NOTES (continued) 


NEW YORK CHAPTER promises to be one of our best news sources, That is, 
after I write and ask them again. 


BOSTON CHAPTER loses no opportunity and takes advantage of every possible 


means to keep abreast of present trends. Today's problems are their problems and 
are handled as such. 


With the possibilities extant and the activities engaged in by CHICAGO 


CHAPTER, it is my guess that other chapters may well look after their laurels. Keep 
going CHICAGO, 


Student Chapters are coming along nicely but news of their activities is 
infrequently received. To you, Student members, I say come cookie and send some 
news. We will devote an entire page to Student activities if you'll only become 
active. Welcome to our newest Student Chapter from the University of Florida. 


All chapters are now informed on the Point Plan for awarding the Emerson 
Trophy. If there are any questions, please do not hesitate to write Miss Buckley. 


POSITIONS AVAILABLE 


Instructor in Industrial Engineering and Curator of Photographic Labora- 
tory: 1937-38; length of term, nine months; salary, $1,800. A man with an indus- 
trial engineering degree, industrial experience and interested in photographic work 
is preferred. In the first letter, send personal record, passport snapshot, society 
affiliations, and references. Apply to P. 0. Yeaton, Head of Department of Indus- 
trial Engineering, University of Florida, Gainesville, Florida. 


Instructor to teach beginning courses in Industrial Organization and Ad- 
ministration (probably Factory Planning, Time Study, Tool Engineering). Must be a 
graduate of engineering school with I. E. or M. E. degree (if M.E., should have 
taken I.E. optional or have had comparable experience in industry. Three to five 
years of industrial experience desirable, preferably in staff department connected 
with manufacturing having to do with Time and Motion Study, Jig and Fixture Design, 
Tool Engineering and Factory Planning. Remuneration will depend on the person. It 
may vary from $180 to $220 a month for a school year of ten months, less an amount 


for group insurance and retirement, depending on age. Please send complete record 
to the national office. 


NOTES AND NEWS 


From Mr. L. B. Keeler, Hudson Motor Car Company, Detroit, Michigan, comes 
a letter saying, "very little mention has been made in past issues about student 
activity’... Not our fault we assure you, Mr. Keeler. The Students seem a bit reti- 
cent, as do our other members. 


Mr. Keeler enclosed a copy of the article, "Father Meets Son," by J. P. 
McEvoy, which was published in the Saturday Evening Post, February 13 issue. It 
is good reading and includes some very fine advice. 


From Mr. Reginald J. Mackay, Oxford Correspondence College, Ltd., 65 St. 
Giles', Oxford, England, comes a letter which gladdens this writer's heart. Mr. 
Mackay not only ordered his Society Button but indicates the possibility of a Chap~ 
ter at or near London. Such a group would be most welcome. 


Ex-President Herbert Hoover, loved by many, and an outstanding American, 
has consented to serve on the Gilbreth Medal Award Committee of our Society, at the 
invitation of Mr. Gesell. We are very proud to make this announcement. 
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NOTES AND NEWS (continued) 


The American Standards Association, 29 West 39th Street, New York City, 
has released a report on fundamentals relating to the design and operation of ex- 


haust systems which has a direct bearing upon the problem of occupational disease 
prevention. 


The American Labor Legislation Review, March 1937 issue, contains inter- 
esting articles among which is "Old Age Benefit Plans Disputed." Our own member, 
J. Douglas Brown, presents "British Precedent and American Old Age Insurance.” Your 
time is well spent reading such material. 


Mr. Kenneth C. Pennebaker, a member of S. A. M., has jointed the Civil 
Service Assembly staff. 


Hearty congratulations to all of our newly appointed officers. In looking 
over the list published in our News Bulletin, February issue, I can think of none 
who would be more capable than those appointed. 


The February issue of "Le Commerce," a French publication, contains a re- 
view from the November issue of our own Journal. 


In "“Idort," the Brazilian periodical, we find an article on “Control of 
Production Costs,” by Ralph G. Wells, a member of S. A. M. — December issue, 


"Planning," an English publication, publishes an article on milk distri- 
bution which is so similar in content to a works project report at hand from New 
Hampshire as to be amazing. The very poor milk distribution policies in both coun- 
tries leave room for much improvement. 


"C.N.O.F., the Bulletin du Comite National de l’Organisation Francais," 
February issue, contains reviews of "Production Planning and Control” from the 
January 19386 issue of our Journal, and "Time Studies in Commercial Research Work," 
from our March 1936 issue. 


To my attention comes a publication which at first sight was all Greek to 
me. It still is, for after translation I found it to be the Official Organ of the 
Technical Department of Greece. The contents are a trifle weighty to reprint, but 
we were pleased to see an advertisement by Wallace Clark and Company. 


Have you read Sctence News Letter? This weekly summary of current science 
is very interesting. 


In “Industry Illustrated," the British publication, February issue, we find 
"How to Secure the Best Results in an Engineering Works," as presented by our own 
member, Wallace Clark. 


"Trained Men," the publication of International Correspondence Schools,Spring 
19387 issue, contains an interesting paper, “The Role of Business in Social Progress, " 
written by Ralph E. Flanders, President of Jones and Lamson Machine Company, and 
member of S. A. M. 


. The News Letter of the Hunter College Committee on contacts for exploring 
and developing vocational opportunity, Spring 1937 issue, lists our Society. 


In "L'Organizzazione Scientifica Del Laboro" of Italy, March issue, we find 
listings of Ordway Tead's article in our Journal of last November, and those articles 
by Harlow Osborne and C. B. Gordy, in the same issue. 


Have you read the report on Economic Conditions, Governmental Finance, and 
United States Securities prepared by the National City Bank of New York and issued in 
March, 1937? 

Through the kindness of L. C. Morrow, Editor of "Factory," we are granted 
permission to use excerpts from any article in that fine magazine. Thank you, Mr. 
Morrow. 

To my attention comes notice of the death of George C. Dent in Chicago. To 
those left behind, and to the Industrial Management Society of Chicago, we tender 
Sincere condolence, 
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At a meeting of the Washington Chapter, Mr. W. 


A. Jump, Budget Cfficer of the Depart- 


ment of Agriculture, gave an interesting description of the process by which Federal 
funds are appropriated and disbursed, illustrating his remarks with a chart depicting 


the steps in the process. 


Since that meeting, Warren Bruner presented the informa- 


tion on a flow chart form he developed while Director of the Procedure Division of 


the Resettlement Administration. 


As it is thought that readers of the bulletin wil] 


be interested in seeing the steps in the process, the chart is reproduced below. Re- 


prints of this chart may be oitained by addressing headquarters or Mr. S. 


Kaidanovsky, Washington, D.C. 


USUAL STEPS IN APPROPRIATING AND SPENDING FEDERAL FUNDS 


OPERATION 


ESTIMATE MONEY REQUIRED 


8 


DEPT. 


TREA 


7 wouse./ sen./| 
& 


CONSOLIDATE DOIVe ESTIMATES 


PREPARE DEPT. BUDGETS 


HOLDS HEARINGS & APPROVES 


REVIEWS 


HOLOS HEARINGS & FRAMES BILL 


CONSICERS 


mae 


PASSES 


HOLDS HEARINGS & AMENDS BILL 


CONSIDERS BILL & AMENDMENTS 


PASSES AMENDED BILL 


ADJUSTS DIFFERENCES 


ADOPTS & ENROLLS BILL 


REFERS FOR RECOMMENDATION 


CONSIDER & RETURN 


AOPROVES & SIGNS 


FILES & MAKES COPIES 


DRAWS APPROPRIATION WARRANTS 


COUNTERSIGNS 


NOTES & NOTIFIES 


APPORTION FUNDS ON NEW BASIS 


APPROVES & NOTIFIES 


N 


NOTES & TRANSMITS 


REQUISITION DISBURSING FUNDS 


APPROVES 


DRAWS ACCOUNTABLE WARRANT 


COUNTERSIGNS 


NOTES & TRANSMITS 


IMAKES FUNDS AVAILABLE 


PREPARE VOUCHERS & REPORTS 


12 


APPROVE, NOTE & TRANSMIT 


FILES 


CHECKS AVAILABILITY OF FUNDS 


ISSUES CHECKS 


DEPOSITS CHECKS IN OWN BANK 


ASHES CHECKS 


| 


2] 


[1] INDIVIDUAL ESTIMATES 
[4] copy oF appr. Bict [5 


PREPARED FOR S.A.M. 


APPRe APPORTIONMENT = TR.A [3] APPR. BILL 
APPR. WARRANT = TR.523 [6] APPRN-APPORTION-= 
MENT - TR.A [7] Notice oF APPROVAL [8] REQUISITION FOR FUNDS - ST.1027 
[9] ACCOUNTABLE WARRANT = TR.59t [10] AVAILABILITY NOTICE - TR. 5254 

fit] voucHer - various Forms [12] OBLIGATION REPORT - TR.B [13] CHECK. 


BY WARREN BRUNER, WASHINGTON CHAPTER, WITH 
Dept. of AGR., Le A*THEARN, BuOGET BuREAU, AND L.R.S.BARNES. 


3/7/37. 
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MORE NOTES AND NEWS 


Ordway Tead, past President of S. A. M., spoke before the Boston Chapter 
on "Intelligent Human Engineering," on March 25, last. 


Mr. Morris E. Leeds, President of Leeds & Northrup, and Mr. Hudson W. 
Reed, Executive Vice President of the United Gas Improvement Company, were the 
official delegates of S. A. M. at the 41st Annual Meeting of the American Academy 
of Political and Social Science held on Friday and Saturday, April 16th and 
17th, at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia. The general topic of the mect- 
-ing was "The United States and World War." 


A distinguished S. A. M. member, Morris Llewellyn Cooke, resigned as Ad- 
ministrator of the Rural Electrification Committee to travel abroad. The President 
of the United States accepted the resignation in a letter as follows: 


"My dear Morris: 


"It is with the greatest reluctance that I accede to your request and accept your 

resignation. 

"Were it not for the fact that I know so well your personal reasons for asking to 

be relieved I would make another appeal to you to stay. 

"There is no need for me to tell you how sincerely I appreciate your fine loyalty 

and contribution. 

“Remember, you promised to get in touch with me just as soon as you and Mrs. Cooke 

get back. I hope that you get a much-needed rest and that you have a grand trip. 
"Very sincerely yours, 


"Franklin D. Roosevelt” 
Our old friend and prominent member, John M. Carmody, is the new Administrator. 


In the New York Times of February 7 we find a review by C. F. Hughes on 
the Financial Page, of Mr. King Hathaway's "Outline of a Plan for Teaching Scien- 
tific Management" which appeared in our January Journal 


The report on Administrative and Industrial Engineering Studies in College 
and University Curricula prepared and issued by our own Committee on Education under 
the Chairmanship of Col. Hugo Diemer, Vice-President in charge of Education, is an- 
other indication of the importance of such studies in our classrooms of today. 


Following are a few excerpts from letters sent to Col. Diemer by educa- 
tors: 


"The report on. .. . prepared under your direction shows clearly that the teaching 
ef management is on the increase. The trend toward Industrial Engineering degree 
courses since you pioneered the way by the establishment of such a course at Penn- 
sylvania State College at the turn of the century has been persistent.” 


"I hope that the S.P.E.E. will take cognizance of this contribution of the S. A. M. 
and realize that, if and when their accrediting committee visits any college offer- 
ing a distinct curriculum in this field, a representative of our Society should be 

present." 


"You are to be congratulated for the co-operation you received from the contributing 
colleges. I doubt if any other person would have received such a reply. I deem 
this a sign of the esteem which is rightfully yours and which is seen in the whole- 
hearted response," 
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EXCERPTS 


By Alvan Macauley, President, Packard Motor Car Company, in a paper "We Work 
Toward Worker Security," November 1936 "Factory." 


"The Theorist who falsely assumes that a labor-saving machine decreases em- 
ployment is 100 percent wrong. It may briefly dislocate a few jobs, but because it 
permits the manufacturer to give a better product for the same or a lower price, it 
increases consumption of goods and quickly increases employment all along the line. 
It is from betterments in design, in production, from all manner of savings that we 


may look for the wherewithal to provide better things for industrial workers on a 
basis unshakable and sound. 


"Security for wage earners begins with steady jobs at good pay under best 
working conditions. Those are prime objectives in any program for worker security. 
Where to go from there, depends upon ability to pay. Packard, for instance feels its 
way with separation pay, retirement allowances, vacations with pay--pays for them out 
of the savings that are made by cutting costs without taking anything out of the prod- 
uct." 


An interview with Charles R. Hook, American Rolling Mill Company, by Arthur 
Van Vlissengen, Jr., Consulting Editor, "Factory," October 1936: 


"The great need of today in every phase of our social, political and econom- 
ic life is understanding. I have long held this belief, but today the need is greater 
than at any time in the experience of several generations. We hear all sorts of 
charges, no matter how unreasonable, hurled at business and industry--to a large ex- 
tent by agitators who seek to establish a ‘nuisance value' that will permit them to 
get a share of the fruits of production which they did not help to produce. Unless 
the management of business and industry considers it a major part of its responsibil- 
ities to enlighten ‘the man on the job,' as well as all others dependent upon industry, 
with respect to fundamental economics and their mutual responsibilities, misunderstand- 
ing is apt to exist which is costly to employes, company, stockholders, and the com- 
munity alike. 


"Armco's management has operated for 36 years on the theory that if you solve 
the human problems you have gone a long way toward solving the material problems." 


BOOK REVIEW 


Graphs: How to Make and Use Them. Ey Herbert Arkin and Raymond R. Colton, Harper & 
Brothers, New York, 1936, Pages 224. ($3.00) 


This book by Arkin and Colton will prove a valuable handbook for any concern 
that has use for graphs and wishes to make graphs which present the material at hand 
in the most effective manner. It is designed both for the beginner and the more ex- 
perienced user, since all methods are described and more advanced mathematical appli- 
cations are offered. The book supplies a long recognized need for a simple, clear and 
inexpensive manual on how to make and use graphs for 4 great variety of purposes. 


In the section on Principles of Charting, the history of graphs, their pur- 
pose, and the fundamentals of the technique are given. For example, there is an il- 
lustration of the proper number of co-ordinate lines for the most effective presenta- 
tion of the data, and an explanation of how too many co-ordinate lines will spoil or 
detract from the presentation. 


After the graph has been drawn, the lettering will cither make or break its 
appearance. The equipment of and methods for chart lettering and construction are 
given. The line graph is ably presented. This is probably the most widely used type 
of chart. The monographic, arithmetic and logarithmic or ratio charts are among some 
of the other graphs discussed. 


The book contains many splendid illustrations which demonstrate the various 
types under discussion. A cosmograph of a budget, a compound bar graph of population, 
a@ monograph for the computation of bond yields, and innumerable others help to make 
the presentation a complete one. 


In brief, this book will be useful in any field where numerical data demand 


graphic presentation. It is clearly and intelligibly written; it covers the field 
admirably...By E. Dillon Smith, Pratt Institute, Brooklyn, New York. 
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Free to members: to others $1.00 a year. This issue an5¢ 


THE MEMBERSHIP DIRECTORY PRCJECT FORGES AHEAD 
But Some Members Still Remain Outside 


3y John B. Payne, Vice President in Charge of Membershif 
512 West 112 Street, New York, N.Y. 


Two copies of the entry blank for the Society's "Membership Directory and Year- 
book: 1937," together with a covering letter and a proposed outline, were mailed to 
each member on June 14 with the News Bulletin. Those who have not received their 
blanks and those admitted to membership since the mailing may obtain such blanks by 
addressing me at the address given above. 


Replies have been coming in stez@ily and we have at hand an imposing array of 
information. The project now moves into its second phase - which consists of en- 
deavoring to obtain a 100 percent participation by the members. Late returns are 
still coming in from those just returning from trips and from those who have delayed 
replying. While we shall try to include all replies, however late, we must soon 
close the survey so that analysis of the material can begin. 


Be a Good Sport and Send in Your Entry! 


While each member will have his name and membership status listed in the direc- 
tory, no other information will be included unless he Sives permission by sending in 
his entry. This means that members failing to reply will be omitted from the sec-— 
tions on business affiliations, products and services, functional activities, consult- 
ini status, education and licenses, other affiliations, writings, jeographical resi- 
dential list, etc. Such members would not be fgetting full value from the Society and 
would probably regret the omission after the directory has finally appeared. Moral: 
get your entry inl 


In the covering letter I used the term "national directory." Subsequently I 
discovered that we have some 135 members in 28 countries other than the U. S. We 
have members in Europe, Asia, Africa, South America, Australia, Japan, the Phillipine 
Islands, and British West Indies. I wish, therefore, to correct the term to "inter- 
national directory" (Mr. Mackay of Oxford, Endjlam&, please note) and to urge all non- 
resident members to send in their replies. We have already heard from England, France, 
Holland, Sweden, Germany, Poland, Switzerland, and Canada. We hope that replies will 
soon start coming in from Japan, China, the Phillipine Islands, Australia, and remain- 
ing countries. 


Some students and recent sraduates have delayed replying pending the finding of 
employment. I suggest that all such members get their blanks in immediately, as 
they can send in supplementary information later. 


We are including firm representatives, giving them an identical write-up with 
regular members. Firm members, which have not yet appointed firm representatives 
should do so in order that these representatives can be included. 


If there are any changes in a member's status, I suggest that notice be sent 


to me at once so that the directory, when published, will contain the latest informa- 
tion. 


(Carried forward on page 8) 
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COMMENT 


In reviewing the growth of S. A. M., its accomplishments, officers, staff and 
members, there is much for me to remember as I turn over the NEWS BULLETIN to 
Professor Asa S. Knowles of Northeastern University, who will be your very capable 
Editor after this issue. 


My memories will be fine, and I take this opportunity to thank all of you who 
so unselfishly gave of your time and knowledge that we might all benefit. Thanks as 
well, to the officers past and present who have by their separate attitudes, never 
attempted to interfere with our editions but rather, assisted in every way in trying 
to make this BULLETIN cf interest to all. Of Miss Buckley and the office staff there 
is nothing but gcod to be said and I wish in particular, to thank them for their 
loyalty and assistance at all times. Swell stuff. 


There is a tremendous amount of work involved in the preparation of material 
for a paper of this nature, not of particular physical strain perhaps, but time eat- 
ing and a trifle nerve wracking. You have the power to assist Professor Knowles tre- 
mendously by continued and whole hearted support. Why not do sc? My own assistance, 
if it can be of any use in the future, is his for the asking. 


From John R. Morse, our Vice President in charge of the Costs Division, we re- 


ceive a paper "Summary of Current Business Trends and Forecast of Outlook,” from 
which we quote. 


"For more than eight months we have witnessed a continuous flow of business 
from those industries which reflect fundamental growth. The consumer goods indus-— 
tries such as foods and textiles have been expanding and are still trying to catch 
up with demand. At the same time, capital gocds industries are going ahead with 
confidence indicative of their long-range cutlook. Machine-tcol builders, raw materi- 
al producers and other suppliers report unusual interest. 


"Coal companies report orders for current delivery and contracts for Fall, 
above average for this time of year, and heavy purchases of rolling stock and equip- 
ment is an outstanding feature of the railroad situation. 


“Aviation is engaged in more extensive activity than at any time in its his- 
tory. Manufacturers of industrial equipment are abnormally busy, tool and die shops 
and manufacturers of other heavy equipment are unusually busy." 


Mr. Morse's report continues with very optimistic statements of upward trends 
in nearly every business, but space will not permit recording any further particu- 
lars. Suffice to say, that in this writer's opinion, the courage and progressiveness 
which have made American business and American business men envied throughout the 
world, are once again asserting themselves. Without the defeatism of our late la- 
mented depression, there seems to be no serious threat to progress, except further 
ill-advised legislation and taxation. 


I wish you all. good luck. 


Editor 
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SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE USE OF 
MOTION STUDY IN GREAT BRITAIN 


By Ralph HM. Barnes 
Professor of Industrial Engineering, University of Iowa 


Courtesy of Bill Mullee 


One summer's work in a London plant of an American manufacturing concern, and 
short visits to factories in Birmingham and Manchester does not qualify me to dis-— 


cuss the status of motion study in Great Britain. However, I should like to report 
on a few of my observations. 


The- improvement of labor effectiveness in industry has had a much different his- 
tory in Great Britain than in the United States. Three organizations have exerted 
a wide influence in this field. The Health of Munition Workers Committee organized 
in 1915 and disbanded in 1917 played an important part in reducing the length of the 
working day in industry and in demonstrating the economy of such a move. 


That committee was followed by the Industrial Fatigue Research Board (now called 
the Industrial Health Research Board,). This government-supported organization has 
made many noteworthy studies and has issued 77 reports, the last one being "Fatigue 
and Boredom in Repetitive Work." 


The National Institute of Industrial Fsychology, a self-supporting organization, 
was founded by Dr. C. S. Myers, himself a member of the Industrial Patigue Board, 
and formerly director of the psychological laboratory at the University of Cambridge. 
The institute has accomplished much since its founding in 1921, improving the condi- 
tions of work in the factory and increasing the effectiveness of the worker. I quote 
from material which appears on the back of each issue of the Institute's official 
journal. 


"The N.I.I.P, undertakes investigations in factories, stores, offices, etc., to 
increase effective capacity and to reduce costs; to elimifiate waste of time, effort 
and material; and generally to increase the smoothness, efficiency, and, above all, 
the satisfaction of work. The broad aim of these investigations is to remove the 
hindrances which prevent the worker from giving of his best." 


"One of the great attractions of this Institute is that it has the support of 
both employers and employed. It gives the advantage of increased efficiency, of 
greater output, and of better goods; and above all, it maintains the standard of life; 
it does not reduce wages, although it reduces costs by reason of increased efficiency; 
and it enables the worker to carry on with greater satisfaction," 


For some years there has been a considerable number of American trained engi- 
neers installing typical American systems of wage payment and labor control-——includ- 
ing some work in motion study. In so far as I was able to observe, this work has 
been organized and carried on in much the same manner in Great Britain. 


The finest work in motion study that I saw in England is being done in a large 
factory in Manchester. The directer was originally trained in psychology in England 
and had an additional period of study in this country, including an intensive train- 
ing course in micromotion study investigations of motion study applications in a num- 
ber of American industries. 


This Manchester plant has conducted a number of special training courses in mo- 
tion study for its foremen, rate fixers, draftsmen, production men, tool designers, 
and elected representatives. It now operates a motion study training school to which 
is sent all new girl employees. A minimum of two weeks intensive training in the prin- 
ciples of motion economy enables these girls to become more valuable employees to the 
company in shorter time than would otherwise be possible. Apprentices are also so 


trained. > (Carried forward on page 8) 
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AN AUGUST VIEW OF STANDARDIZATION 
By John Gaillard 


Is standardization really a proper Leitmotiv for an August issue - even of the 
S.A.M. Bulleting Standardization has been called the habit formation of industry, 
and vacation time is meant tc make us forget our daily work for a while. New im- 
pressions are to wipe out the tool marks of routine ground into our system during 
a winter's run so that when "back tc work," we may perform mcre effectively as a com- 
ponent part of a larger unit - our business organization, or the world at large. 


The lake and the woods and the sea and the blue skies dissolve for a time our 
thinking of systems and the pegs that hold them together - standards. Allowances on 
times allotted to our voluntary tasks become lavish, Planning becomes phantastic 
and routing, adventurous. 


But while we are exempt from doing a lot of planning for immediate results - 
the white clouds and the rustling of the leaves may create a philosophic mood. One 
of the valuable by-products of vacation time is that, freed from short-range prob-— 
lems, we can raise our "elevation" to cover long-range ones: visions of new possi- 
bilities in the territory beyond the Labor Day line. Talking shop then, anyway? 
Not unless you like this just as well as ponderind ycur next sailing trip, or the 
pictures shot today with your brisht-eyedi camera. If vacation time has not yet re- 
conditioned you to the point where you get a kick out cf "pre-views" of new develop- 
ments — skip them - just let yourself go for a longer time, andante con grazta. But 
if you feel refreshed enough to enjoy projecting the thought of your work, in its 
most attractive colors, on the screen of your present perfect leisure - only to muse 
about what you may do next, standardization might well come in for some attention. | 
Not in regard to details - such as standard tasks, or standard cost, or standing 
orders for personnel. But by going right down to the essential purpose of standardi- 
zation, the harmonizing of human activities. Viewed thus as a constructive — and not 
a restrictive - force in the evolution cf civilization, standardization becomes fas- 
cinating. Instead of being taken up merely as something that eliminates waste, or 
secures lower prices and better quality in purchasing, cr reduces capital invested 
in stock — all of which effects are much welcomed by any management -— it becomes the 
symbol of moving forward together. 


Look at that flock of white sails on the lake, small boats of the same class 
probably tuning up for a contest. Centuries ago, the rulers of Venice had ships 
built to definite specifications for type and size - standard ships. Why? Just so 
that they would keep together in manoeuvering, whatever the kind of weather might be. 
More than that, the Venetians saw the importance of standards in repair and mainten- 
ance. Their consuls in foreign ports were instructed to have on hand replacement 
parts for Venetian ships that would call at these ports in damaged condition. An 
early example of service stations - and clear vision of the basic significance of 
interchanseability. This applies to matters of management, to the building ard fine 
"tuning" cf an organization, just as well as te the mechanism that drives jour car. 
Progressive personnel managers are tryinZ tc get specifications for the capacity of 
workers to fit into a job, just as engineers are trying to find out how the "quality" 
of a cylinder surface and a piston ring can be evaluated in terms of measurement. 


So - standardization has still countless fascinating problems in stock, includ 
ing questions that call for being dealt with by methods ranging from pure research 
to those utilizins the first crude knowledge of practical experience. 


It may be too hot now to bother with them ~ but let not the idea grow cold. 
When Christmas comes, standardization may make your company a present. 
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THE COST DIVISION PROGRAM 
By John R. Marse, Vice President in Charge 


13515 Fourth Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 


I am planning a program for the Cost Division of our Society. This program has 
for its objective the satisfaction of the need for better procedures to use in man- 
agerial cost and accounting analysis - methods which will more accurately portray 
the conditions and trends within a business concern. The way to get this result is 
through the organization of groups to study and exchange information on the subject. 


Economic factors are forcing executives to change their attitudes regarding 
the importance of proper methods of costing their production and commercial opera-— 
tions. When competition was less keen, experience gained by the "trial and error" 
procedure could be used to solve most of management's major problems. There were 
sufficient margins in prices to absorb losses sustained from bad guesses. Today, 
policies based on guesswork stand no chance. Too often the executive is confronted 
by the strategy of a competitor whose plans were based on accurate knowledge. For 
this reason it is now essential to re-study costing methods, accounting analysis, 
and the procedure for interpreting available data to gain increased accuracy and 
reduce the cost of this work through the adoption of simpler techniques, 


In the practice of managerial cost and accounting analysis, the information 
is of such a confidential nature that the accountants and engineers doing such work 
for management hesitate to meet with others doing the same work in group meetings 
and exchange their experiences and knowledge. Therefore, the major executives 
themselves must take the first steps in this direction. They must gain necessary 
information and encourage their staff to develop ways of improving their own pro- 
cedures. 


‘I am now urging a program to get this result. It will place our group in a 
field that is not competitive with other associations; and it will increase our 
usefulness to the Society and to the Members. 


I anticipate that those of our members who visualize this function, as I do, 
will cheerfully join with me for this objective. I am hoping that all members will 
write me so I can maintain a clearing house for pertinent information. 
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CHAPTER AND STUDENT BRANCH NEWS 


BOSTON chose itself a live-wire group of new officers for next season (very 
wisely hanging on to Asa S. Knowles as Secretary-Treasurer). Congratulations BOSTON 
and best wishes for another successful year. Fresident, Edwin C. Robbins; Vice Fresi- 
dent, H. Melvin Sutton; Directors--Arthur Beal, A. Paul Gerhardt, Cecil Guyatt, Ray 
M. Hudson, Robert W. Kent, Clayton Mugridge, Ronald H. Robnett, Robert D. Thomson, 
Edward J. Wells, Archie Williams, Cerl H. Wilson. 


We are looking forward to the organization of a CINCINNATI ¢group in the Fall. 
Let us hear from you so that we can report developments. 


NEW YORK CHAPTER has the distinction of being first to elect a Madame Vice Fresi- 
dent. Congratulations to Mrs. Beryl Rogers McClaskey and NEW YORK CHAPTER. 


In a talk before the CHICAGO CHAPTER Mr. George Frazer says with respect to the 
Robinson Patman Act: 


"Cost accounting is now 'on the spot' for costs are now based on classes of 
preducts and departmental outputs. The law will probably force manufacturers to de- 
termine whet their costs are. The Act consists of a form of governmental regulation 
of business. Unfortunately, when the government enters on a regulatory basis, it 
never leaves-—the regulation becomes permanent. All regulation of this kind attempts 
to start a new classification of accounts by lawyers, rather than by eccountants and 
engineers. Further, the lawyers prepare the mass of definitions required, and then 
devise ways of distributing expense. 


"To forestall many of the absurdities that have entered by way of regulation, it 
is essential that we concern ourselves about the current cases before the Federal 
Trade Commission. The Act challenges us as to distribution costs, which are often 
greater than manufacturing costs. If management, engineers and accountants do not pro- 
vide a rational basis, the lawyers will proceed in any way they can." 


Congratulations to Bill Mullee and John Black cf NORTHERN NEW JERSEY CHAPTER. A 
new son adorns each home. The NORTHERN NEW JERSEY Time and Motion Study Group prog- 
ram will soon be ready and will be announced with the regular program in the near fu- 
ture. 


ALL CHAPTERS, let us hear from you as soon as your Fall programs are ready. And 
by the way, this is a good time to ask you agein to appoint a NEWS BULLETIN ASSOCIATE 
EDITOR for your chapter whose duty it will be to keep this paper informed of important 
and interesting NEWS. 


We regret to have toc report sad news for the DETRCIT group in the decease of one 
of its good members, Lars Rand. Sincerest condolences to family and friends. 


WASHINGTON closed its year's business with the election of new officers who will 
assume their duties on October 1, 19387. President, Jacob Paker; Vice Presidents—- 
Program, P. Keplinger; Membership, E. T. Willson; Co-ordination, S. F. Kaidanovsky; 
Secretary-Treasurer, Ward B. Freeman. WASHINGTON has certainly become a foremost chap- 
ter in SAM, having had a program of outstanding interest last season. Keep up the good 
work, and congratulations to the new officers. 


After 386 days of married life (as this is written), one NEW YORK CHAPTER member 
who “counts the very hours" professes his amazement that he should have been so for- 
tunate in choice and in having been chosen. He's lasted pretty long at that, and I 
place no credence on further information of bribery in the form of a new car. 


STEVENS INSTITUTE OF TECHNOLOGY Student Branch hes already elected its officers 
for the Fall. President, Arthur M. Miller; Secretary-Treasurer, J. A. C@nneén. Con- 
gratulations on getting off to such a good start, you ought to be one up for that 
TRUNDLE TROPHY!! 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


Miss Buckley celebrates the tenth year of excellent service with Management 
Societies on August 22 next, having started with the Taylor Society, then taken on 
The Society of Industrial Engineers. She was active in the joint Societies as Fede- 
rated Management Societies, helped organize our present S. A. M., and has done a swell 
job right through. 


Our own Bill Mullee sports the new title "Chairman of the Time and Motion Study 
Committee" for the A. S. M. E. From what I know of Bill, that committee should real- 
ly #¢0 places from now on. 


We are sent a clipping about Jacob Baker, President of our Washington Chapter, 
who, as you no doubt know from newspaper comments, has affiliated himself with the 
Ce o. 


Fourteen members of our Society attended the recent conference at the Stevens 
Engineering Camp. Sorry space does not permit listing their names. 


From Mr. L. B. Keeler, Hudson Motor Car Company at Detroit, we receive a letter, 
in part complimentary, and which contains the most excellent suggestion that future 
publications of this Society include at least tricf resumes of papers presented at 
various conventions and conferences, which would be of interest to our members. If 
Mr. Keeler and other members will kindly forward any such interesting matter to 
Miss Buckley, I am sure it will be reviewed and used; space permitting, of course. 


Believe it or not, for $17.45 net, postpaid, you may secure a copy of Minerva, 
Jahrbuch der Gelehrten Welt (Year book of the Learned World, to you) from the German 
Eook Importing Company, Inc., 27 Park Place, New York City. 


"Motion and Time Study" by Professor Ralph M. Barnes, University of Iowa, will 
be published in August by John Wiley and Sons, New York City. 


Have you seen the Brookings report on "Scientific Research in Economics and 
Government," by Harold G. Moulton? 


The Twentieth Century Fund announces the election of two of our members on its 
Board of Trustees; Edward A. Filene, and Morris E. Leeds. 


Our biographical effort for this issue concerns Dr. Harlow S. Person, who, it 
can safely be said, is a foremost leader in the management movement. It was largely 
a result of his original and constructive thinking which turned the tide of the ef- 
ficiency movement into broader channels and clarified the value of highly technical, 
individually—applied management techniques in the light of their significance in the 
whole economic situation. From his earliest writings on the subject to his most re- 
cent article in the JOURNAL he displays a crystal clear logic which has brought him 
world-wide recognition. Dr. Person was President of the Taylor Society from 1914 
to 1919 and its Managing Director from 1919 until 1988. Then the United States Gov— 
ernment claimed him as a member of the Mississippi Valley Committee, Public Works 
Administration, then Acting Chairman of the Water Planning Committee, The National 
Resources Board, later Consulting Economist and Special Assistant to the Adminis-— 


trator, Rural Electrification Administration, and finally as a member of the Great 
Plains Committee. 


(Carried forward on page 8) 
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NOTES AND NEWS (continued) 


Withal his sterner talents and excellence of mind Dr. Person has never lost the 
twinkle in his eye. His staff and co-workers invariably love him and there ig a 
large number of young successfuls today who thank him for the guidance, assistance 
and inspiration which gave them their start, He attracts an outstanding group of 


students at his Columbia University course in economics and students from abroad are 
ever seeking his advice. 


His hobby is his home, of early colonial construction, beautifully situated on 
a high hill in Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. (With a view of the river.) 


THE MEMBERSHIP DIRECTORY PROJECT FORGES AHEAD 


(carried forward from ps. 1) 


I have been swamped with the work of handling this survey and for that reason 


have not yet found time to reply to a number of inquiries accompanying the filled-in 
entries. I hope to get to this correspondence soon. 


For blanks or further information please send your inquiries to me at 512 West 
112 Street, New York, N. Y. 


SOME OBSERVATIONS ON THE USE OF 
MOTION STUDY IN GREAT BRITAIN 


(carried forward from pg.3) 


It is my belief that Great Britain is at the beginning of a period during which 


there will be a much wider use of motion study. Due to the predominance cof psycho- 


logists and physiologists in the three organizations mentioned above, work along this 
line is likely to place major emphasis on the welfare of the individual and lesser 
emphasis on increased output. 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEES 


Annual Conference: 
Chairman: Ordway Tead 
Members: Ralph M.. Barnes 
Francis Goodell 
R. H. Lansburgh 


By-Laws: 
Chairman: James M. Talbot 
Members: Wally E. George 
Charles G. Smith 


"Day Work Vs. Wage Incentives" Contest: 
Chairman: George T. Trundle, Jr. 
Members: S. FP. Kaidanovsky 
Allan H. Mogensen 
Walter N. Polakov 


Editorial: 


Chairman: Ordway Tead 
Members: John F. Campbell 
H. P. Dutton 
John J. Furia 
H. S. Person 
David B. Porter 


Gilbreth Medal: 


Members: Lillian M. Gilbreth 
Herbert Hoover 
Ordway Tead 


Harrington Emerson Trophy: 
Chairman: J. A. Carlin 
Members: Frederick W. Hills 
David B. Porter est 


Nominating: 


Chairman: Sanford E. Thompson 
Members: John M. Carmody 
V. S. Karabasz 
Asa S. Knowles 
James M. Talbot 


Student Awards: 


Chairman: C. C. Balderston 
Members: W. E. Hotchkiss ae 
Paul T. Norton, Jr. 


Taylor Keys: 


Members: Kugo Diemer 
S. P. Kaidanovsky 
Jas. A. Parton 
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,ment Journal, 


The Professional Journal 


One real service expected of a professional 
society by its membership, is that it should 
serve as an instrumentality by which worthwhile 
and useful information pertinent to the prac- 
tice of the profession may be easily obtained. 

The Society must report not only information 
that is timely and important, but also that 
which is authoritative and well founded. It 


must never cater to the spectacular, nor the 
popular, but present only that which it be- 
lieves to be of value and accurate. 

The term Management is a broad term. It em- 


braces many fields which are at the same time 
closely related, and yet sufficiently inclusive 
as to embrace distinct professions. A manage- 
therefore, should attempt to 
cater to both general and special interests ;and 
it should so coordinate the work of its varied 
branches that throughout the whole of its work 
there will be a main stem of unity-- 4 whole- 
someness of purpose. 


The News Bulletin 


The News Bulletin has a new Editor beginning 
with this issue. As in the past the Bulletin 
will serve as an organ by which the National 
Society and its Branches may make announcements 
and exchange news. Moreover, the pages devoted 
to the special fields of Motion Study, Stand- 
ards and Costs will be continued. In addition 
a number of other special pages devoted to the 
related fields of management will be added. 
Starting with this issue there appears for the 
first time, an Editor's Page, and pages on Ed- 
ucation for Management, Office Management, and 
Management in Government. It will be the pri- 
vilege of those in charge of the special pages 
to either prepare or solicit news, notes and 
brief articles concerning current topics in the 
respective fields of interest, for presentation 
to the S.A.M. membership. 

With this issue some changes are made in the 
Format of the Bulletin. The Editor is deeply 
indebted to Mr. Thomas McMahon, a Junior Indus- 
trial Engineering Student at Northeastern Uni- 
versity, for his painstaking effort and ingen- 
uity in executing the titles which appear 
throughout the Bulletin. 


Chapter and Student Branch News 


There should appear in each issue of the 


News Bulletin brief news articles and comments 
in relation to the activities of each Chapter 
and Student Branch. Only through this medium, 
can the work of the whole Society be fully ap- 
preciated. Furthermore, it is hoped that the 
programs and activities of one group as report- 
ed in the News Bulletin, will prove helpful to 
others in arranging their programs. The Presi- 
dent of each Chapter and Student Branch has 
been requested to appoint a chapter News Bulle- 
tin Editor to prepare news articles and brief 
summaries of addresses etc. for each bi-monthly 
issue of the Bulletin. The response to this 
request has been gratifying. However, it is 
impossible to include a complete news report of 
all Chapters and Branches in the October issue, 
because the Chapter and Student Branch programs 
for the year 1937-38 are not yet entirely form- 
ulated. 


Advertising To Appear In 
Next Issue Of Bulletin 


Plans are being made to include 
in subsequent issues of the News Bulletin. 
Your Editor intends that these shall be in 
keeping with the dignity of a publication of a 
professional society, and with this in mind an 
effort will be made to solicit cards of manage- 
ment consultants, announcements of publishers 
etc. The funds received from this advertising 
will be used to defray the expenses of publish- 
ing the Bulletin and improving its format. 


advertising 


Criticisms and Suggestions 


The Editor will welcome criticisms 
gestions for the improvement of future 
of the News Bulletin. 

All changes must be weighed carefully and 
only such steps taken as seem desirable perma- 
nent improvements, always keeping in mind the 
financial limitations to which all publications 
of this nature are subject. 


and sug- 
issues 


Proposed Changes In By-Laws Of 


Society 
All §.A.M. members should read the Amend- 
ments to the By-Laws of the National Society 


which were proposed at a business meeting held 
on August 17th, 1937. The proposed changes are 
included in the reproduction of the minutes of 
the August meeting which appears under the head- 
ing of Announcements. 
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John Gaillard, Editor 


STANDARD TERMINOLOGY 


By John Gaillard 


The International Committee On 
Management Terminology 


Ten years ago, the International Management 
Institute, Geneva, created an international 
Committee on Management Terminology under’ the 
chairmanship of Charles de Freminville. Its 
purpose was to frame definitions for interna- 
tional usage and to bring out eventually a dic- 
tionary giving equivalent terms fora given con- 
cept in the principal languages. 


Standard Terminology Meanings 
Difficult To Translate Into 
Different Languages 


The need for a committee of this kind was 
shown by the very way in which the Institute 
was designated in different languages. In 
French it was called "Institut International 
d'Organisation Scientifique du Travail" and in 
German, "Internationales Rationalisierungs In- 
stitute.” But the terms "scientific manage- 
ment", “organisation scientifique du travail” 
and “Rationalisierung” are not equivalent. They 
are strongly colored by the Anglo-Saxon, Latin 
and German conceptions of the way in which the 
principles of Taylor's philosophy should be 
applied. 

More than that, they are colored by the men- 
tality of the different language groups. 


The Committee Program 
In The United States 


The American member of the International 
Committee for Management Terminology was Dr. H. 
S. Person, who laid out a program of work to be 
done in this country. Six special committees 
were to deal with terminology in the following 
fields: 

1. Industrial Economy and Organization; 2. Gen- 
eral Administration of an Enterprise; 3. Dis- 
tribution, Marketing, Merchandising, Selling, 
etc. 4. Production, Fabrication, Processing, 
Materials Equipment, Methods, Supervision of 
Workers, etc. 5. Recording, Accounting, Analy- 
sis of Records, Reports, etc. 6. Human Rela- 
tions in Industry, Employer-Employee Relations, 
Industrial Relations, Personnel Administration, 


etc. A Special Committee of Review was to cor- 
relate the work accomplished before its trans- 
mittal to Geneve. 


S.A.M. To Cooperate With New 

Committee Carrying On Unfin- 

ished Work of International 
Committee 


Contributions from the U.S. and other coun 
tries enabled the International Committee to 
issue an Interim Report on Management Terminol- 
ogy, but the closing of the Institute left the 
work unfinished. Fortunately, the internatioral 
Labor Office, realizing the value of this unden 
taking, has made arrangements to continue the 
work through its Advisory Committee on Manage- 
ment. The S.A.M. intends to participate in 
this project. 


Work Paralleled By Movement For 
International Unification of 
Technical Industrial Standards 


A parallel development is noted in the move- 
ment for international unification of indus- 
trial standards of the technical type. These 
standards concern in the first place industrial 
products, methods, processes, equipment, etc. 
and codes relative to safety and health in in- 
dustrial establishments. In recent years, the 
work has extended considerably into the field 
of ultimate consumer goods, 


The International Standards Association 


In 1926, the International Standards Asso- 
ciation (ISA) was founded -- a federation of 
national standardizing bodies, each of which is 
the central clearing house for industrial stan- 
dardization in its own country. At present the 
ISA has a membership of twenty national bodies, 
and more than forty technical committees have 
already been organized under its auspices. For 
example, one of these committees for which the 
American Standards Association holds the secre- 
tariat, deals with Nomenclature and Methods of 
Test of Petroleum Products. When the British 
speak of "petrol", the French of "benzine” and 
the Americans, of "gasoline", do they all mean 


the same thing? (Continued on Page 10) 
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William R. Mullee, Editor 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS AND EVENTS IN THE FIELD OF MOTION-TIME ANALYSIS WORK 


By William R. Mullee 


South American Journal Carries 
Article on S.A.M. Motion Study 
Work 


After reading the two previous BULLETIN art- 
icles on Motion Study from Japan and England 
respectively, Herb Sampter of the Philadelphia 
Chapter called our attention to an article on 
Motion Study appearing in the May issue of the 
leading industrial magazine of Peru "Industria 
Peruana.” This was written by Federico Elguera, 
Consul of Peru in Philadelphia, after attending 
some of the Philadelphia Chapter meetings, sup- 
plemented by information from Herb Sampter. 


New Text on Motion Economy 
Highly Recommended 


October reminds the editor that Ralph Barnes' 
new book "Motion and Time Study" is due from 
the Publishers, John Wiley and Sons, New York 
City. Judging from the table of contents and 
the favorable comments of Dave Porter who re- 
viewed it before publication, this represents 
the finest book on the subject. In fact, all 
other books are now obsolete or out of print. 


Information On Pictures Dramatizing 
Waste Motions May Be Obtained At 
National Headquarters 


During the summer we received several excel- 
lent Motion Study pictures dramatizing waste 
motions and wasted steps. If interested write 
Miss Buckley. 


Institute of Management Publication 
Presents Views of Physiologist on 
Methods of Motion Economy 


Institute of Management, Series #18 contains 
an abstract of a talk on the subject "A physi- 
ologist Looks at Time and Motion Study Methods” 
by Dr. H. W. Haggard of Yale University. This 
article is of unusual interest to anyone en- 
gaged in Motion Study work because it presents 
an entirely new viewpoint. 


Work Simplification Conference an Out- 
standing Event Qf Year In Motion 


Economy 


Those of us who have watched Allan Mogensens 
rush from one plant to another and then try to 
fit S.A.M. meetings in between schedules, have 
realized that no matter how he tried tobe in 
two places at one time there still weren't 
enough Mogensens to go all the way around Last 
February he gave a talk at the Newark Chapter 
and left at 10 P.M. to drive back to Bridgeport 
where a plant layout conference was awaiting 
his return. 

The Work Simplification Conference was de- 
vised to train a number of "junior" Mogensens 
who would each conduct training programs in 
their own plants. One man who attended gave 
us the story which we will briefly summarize. 

It was a six week conference in July and 
August at the Lake Placid Club. Each man re- 
ceived a thorough training, not only in the 
technical work, but also in the proper drama- 
tization of the subject. They also went through 
a course of public speaking, fitting them to 
stand up on their feet and talk either to the 
president of the company or to a group of skep- 
tical foremen and workers. 

Motion Study training for the operators is 
not practical if production planning and con- 
trol are inefficient. Tom Landy of General 
Electric Company gave them an excellent course 
on this topic. 

Each man completed one or two actual pro- 
jects at the session, building the necessary 
fixtures, workplaces, etc. He also shot the 
picture and then Dave Porter taught him how to 
make a film analysis and synthetically build an 
improved method. Each man went back with at 
least one job substantially improved. 

During the last week of the conference Dr. 
Lillian Gilbreth contributed much from her rich 
experience. 

We understand the recreational side of the 
session was not neglected with the full facil- 
ities of the famous Lake Placid Club available. 
Without a doubt those privileged to attend will 
look back on this summer as a high spot in 
their careers, 
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John W. Riedell, Editor 


GOOD-MANNERS - A TOOL OF GOOD MANAGEMENT 


By John Riedell 


Courtesy -- An American Travesty 


Not without reason does Dr. Nichols Murray 
Butler, President of Columbia University, refer 
to the importance of good manners and the alto- 
gether evident lack of them amongst our people 
generally. 

Lord Bacon declared that reading made a full 
man; writing an accurate man; and speaking a 
ready mfn. In that he makes no mention of good 
manners it may well be taken for granted that 
in his time most men were courteous, or he un- 
doubtedly would have had something to say about 
it. Were he in the land of the living today he 
probably would have addeda fourth stipulation - 
politeness maketh a gentleman; and, of course, 
a lady too. 

Good form and fine deportment do much to 
make living easier and decidedly more pleasant. 
And yet in our daily coming and going there is 
so little of them to be found; and by contrast 
so refreshing when we do see them evidenced. 

American so-called "hustle and bustle” are 
too often nothing but a form of rudeness, If 
for them politeness in attitude and considera- 
tion in conduct were substituted more good 
would be accomplished than is possible with 
actions properly identified with the cave and 
jungle. 

From the simple "banging" of someone in our 
public conveyances to the utter disregard of 
the rights of others by motorists on our high- 
ways and streets, people go "merrily on their 
way,” leaving a horrible wreckage of hatred and 
injured pride. We scowl and swear; push and 
shove; jam and crowd; poke and thump;cut in and 
force out - all with the self-satisfied atti- 
tude of "get the hell out of the way” and with 
a full understanding of the fact that tae devil's 
real job is to take the hindmost, little caring 
whether he does or not; but it is quite "0.K.” 
with us in any event just so long as we "get 
ours." And why not? Isn't this the day of 80 
m.peh. for automobiles; 300 m.p.h. for air- 
plares; 12 hours per thousand miles for Diesel- 
engined railway trains; four-day snips to Eur- 
ope from New York? Speed; speed; more speed; 
so reads the ticket. We're busy;we're hurried; 
we've got to get somewhere, somehow; so why 
worry aboutthe other "guy" (or “guyess”)? 


A “"go-getter,” so he reasons - though one 
justly may question even the faintest ability 
to reason - has no time for those finer consid- 
erations that are evidenced by courtesy and 
graciousness. No indeed. A “go-getter" is on 
his way; with no time to stop, look, or listen, 
For to him “results count;" of course they do, 
no matter how obtained. But the same "g.g." 
little realizes that were he polite, the end 
results he would thereby achieve would far sur- 
pass those he accomplishes in spite of his 
grossness, 


Gentlemen Are Strong Men 


And how pitiable are those who regard gra- 
ciousness and courtesy as yielding and weak- 
ness. Only the strong - strong in heart, mind, 
and body can be and are polite; for politeness 
is an evidence of a real man in every sense of 


these words and only strong men are real men. 


The Practice of Good Manners Is 
Essential To Good Office Management 


So what about the office? 
sisted upon there? 


Is politeness in- 
Is the importance of the 
expression of courtesy understood, and prac- 
ticed? How many appreciate the fact that so 
often the first point of contact a customer or 
client (excepting of course the retail business) 
has with an organization is the office: and 
that the impression there created, favorable or 
unfavorable, will be lasting; and for good or 


ill? 
Somehow or other, and quite reasonably, 
callers always remember reception clerks who 


are gracious and helpful; few forget the inat- 
tentive and/or "what do you want" attitude when 
dispensed at the inquiry desk or on the tele- 
phone. But worst of all is the office where a 
caller just "stands, waits and wonders." Here 
is a form of "fires and brimstone” the early 
writers know not of; or surely would have men- 
tioned it. To say the least it is unpleasant 
to call in an office and feel as "one cast out 
into utter darkness," because no one can be 
“bothered” to ascertain the reason for the vis- 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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John R. Morse, Editor 


AN APPEAL FOR COOPERATION IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF A SOUND AND USEFUL COST PROGRAM 


By John R. Morse 


Cost Work of Interest To Many In 
Related Fields of Management 


A knowledge of Cost Accounting is of vast 
importance, not only to those who are engaged 
in the actual compilation of costs, but also to 
those who must interpret and use this material. 
Cost data and reports are indispensable tools 
of good management. A cost program of this So- 
ciety, therefore, should hold great interest 
for all who are directly engaged in managerial 
accounting work, as well as for those who find 
their major interest in otha fields, such as 
motion economy, standards, production control, 
plant layout, distribution, etc. 


The Formation Of A Cost Com- 
mittee Announced In The 
August News Bulletin 


In the August issue of the News Bulletin, 
your Page Editor, the Vice Presidwmt, in Charge 
of Costs, of the Society For The Advancement Of 
Management, started a bi-monthly page to be de- 
voted to the work of a cost division of the So- 
ciety, in which he outlined the work of a pro- 
posed Committee on Costs, of which he is Chair- 
man. The intent of the first page was to at- 
tract and interest other members of the Society 
in the work of the cost program, 

The reaction to the appeal for interest in 
this important phase of our work, was disap- 
pointing, and it has been rephrased with the 
hope that amore widespread support will result. 


Constructive Work in Common 
Problems of Management Delayed by 


Depression 


During the years of depressed business con- 
ditions, efficient progress was a financial im- 
possibility. Men became increasingly engrossed 
in their own difficulties and problems. They 
had less time and less inclination to give any 
attention to matters of either specific or gen- 
eral interest and welfare. They had less money 
to devote to these purposes. It followed that 
we lost three things of vital importance, i.e. 


1. The united creative thinking of 
large groups of executives con- 
centrating their attention upon 
common problems. 

2. The personal services of hundreds 
of men who formerly were devoting 
a large part of their time to the 
accomplishment of common objec- 
tives through membership in and 
attendance at our meetings. 

3. The man power and the money with 
which to do the research, promo- 
tion, study and publicity of new 
knowledge gained. 


We must strive to regain the ground lost so our 
Society can resume its place of paramount im- 
portance in the business life of the country. 


Objectives of Proposed Cost 
Committee Threefold 


are three in number and 
parallel in conception with our recent losses. 
They can be listed as three simple words: 
IDEAS - MEN - MONEY. And the advancement pro- 
gram which is being undertakm™m by our Cost Div- 
ision is the organization plan by which ideas, 
men and money can be mobilized for the benefit 
of all. 


Our new objectives 


Additional Membership In 
Society Desirable 


The first step in making this program effec- 
tive is to expand our membership. This will 
result in giving us both the men and money from 
dues with which the path to new ideas can b; 
financed. Then the Society is enabled to gath- 
er and broadcast the information to those who 
can use the results of our activities. 

I am now asking that those of our members 
who are sympathetic to and willing to help us 
to gain these objectives to join with the Cost 
Division of our Society and thus we shall at- 
tain that for which we all strive. 
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Hugo Diemer, #ditor 


THE RELATION OF SHOP AND FACTORY MANAGEMENT TO ENGINEERING ECONOMICS 


By Hugo Diemer 


Higher Education Divided Into Four 
Major Fields Of Instruction 


Most of our larger universities 
the fields of instruction into 
major groups: 

1. The Humanities 

2. The Natural Sciences 

3. Social Sciences including 
Economics 

4, The Professional Schools 


now divide 
the following 


Engineering would naturally fall into the divi- 
sion of Professional Schools. Until such time 
as all engineers are given the necessary prere- 
quisite training in Humanities and Social Sci- 
ences prior to their taking up strictly pro- 
fessional studies in the field of engineering, 
and so long as engineering remains a four-year 
curriculum entered into immediately after grad- 
uation from high school, present conditions de- 
mand the insertion of a certain amount of 
teaching in the Humanities and the Social Sci- 
ences. Physical sciences are pretty well taken 
care of in the present curricula, 


Engineering Economy As Defined By 
Professor Ayres (Wisconsin) Is 
Inclusive Of Subject Matter In Both 
The Social Science and Professional 


Edmund D. Ayres, Professor of Engineering 
Economics, at the University of Wisconsin, in 
announcing his editorship of an Engineering 
Economy page in the "Journal of Engineering Ed- 
ucation," says: 

"I firmly believe that engineering economy 
embraces at least the following fields of sub- 
ject material: 

(1) Engineering Costs (Valuation, 
selection, cost accounting, 
etc.) 

(2) Shop and Factory Management (Factory or- 
ganization, time and motion study, human 
relations, quality control, economic lot 
sizes, etc.) 

(3) Business Administration for 
(Accounting, business 
corporatior finance, 


economic 
estimating, 


Engineers 
organization, 
security exchange, 


analysis of financial statements, 
keting, merchandising, 
salesmanship, etc.) 

(4) Personnel and Placement Matters (Human 
relations, developing personality and 
leadership in undergraduates, placement 
policies of colleges, etc.) 

(5) Public Service matters (Training, taxes, 
regulation of public utilities and in- 
dustry, etc.) 

(6) Social Studies and Humanities for Engin- 
eers (Relation of engineering to econom- 
ics and sociology, engineering English, 
applied psychology, etc.)” 


mar 
advertising, 


Shop and Factory Management A Pro- 
fessional Program Designed To Train 
Men For Factory Management 


I agree wholly with the classification given 
by: Professor Ayres, with one exception, namely, 
the group which he lists as Group (2) "Shop and 
Factory Management." 

This is a strictly professional technical 
group which applies primarily to that increas- 
ing number of engineering graduates who enter 
industry and manufacturing in the operative 
fields. In the past, most of our engineers-- 
particularly mechanical engineers, were trained 
to enter designing, testing, construction, and 
installation with a considerable percentage go- 
ing into industrial apprenticeships with the 
purpose of preparing them for the sales field. 


Industrial Engineering Is A Pro- 
fessional Program In Shop And 
Factory Management 


The large and remunerative fields, namely, 
that of directing industrial operations in the 
manufacturing and production fields, has been 
neglected excepting in those institutions which 
have introduced a curriculum in Industrial En- 
gineering. This curriculum, while giving the 
fundamentals common to all engineering curricu- 
la, emphasizes the group listed by Professor 
Ayres in (2), namely, Shop and Factory Manage- 
ment, Factory Organization, Time and Motion 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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Perry A. Fellows, Editor 


ADMINISTRATION OF THE BUSINESS OF GOVERNMENT 


Condensed Review of Outline of Study by the Government Committee 


By J. P. Hallihan 


The Society for the Advancement of Manage- 
ment has maintained a close study of the shifts 
and changes that have taken place as the result 
of the industrial depression of the past ten 
years. 

In that period the operations of industry in 
the production of consumable goods have been 
overshadowed by operations of the Feder- 
al, state, and municipal governments in public 
works designed to give employment and restore 
demand for consumable goods. 


The Business of Government 


These unusual operations, conducted ona 
vast scale and using a personnel largely un- 
trained, have required the creation of new de- 
partments of government and imposed heavier re- 
sponsibilities on existing agencies with conse- 
quent expansion of staff personnel. The fact 
has been brought into focus that the admini- 
stration of government is a business of first 
magnitude. It is a structure more intricate 
and less amenable to control than an industry 
conducted under private auspices. 


S. A. M. Committee on Government Out- 
lines Opportunities for Scientific 
Management in Public Business 


Government presents a field for scientific 
management and assumes an importance that in- 
vites the particular interest of management en- 
gineers. 

To learn more about this field the Society 
has directed a study through its Government 
Committee. This Committee has given the sub- 
ject its careful attention over a period of 
several months with no predetermined ideas as 
to the efficiency or inefficiency of the admin- 
istrative operations of the government. It has 
considered the subject as a problem in which 
the experience gained in scientific management 
in industry may offer a helpful background, and 
has presented a preliminary report for discus- 
sion as a part of the winter program. 

The report considered first the limits of 


the field to be surveyed, In what manner is 
that field now being controlled and what rami- 
fications does this control take? In what re- 
spect does government differ in its operations 
from other forms of enterprise? 

The Committee next turns to analyze opera- 


tions. To whom is government responsible for 
its operations? Who are, in fact, its stock- 
holders? What are its relations with stock- 


holders, individually and collectively? Do they 
expect the administration to lead or to follow 
plans presented by the stockholders? What are 
the tools with which administration works? What 
are the resources available and in what manner 
are they applied to produce the results expect- 
ed? 

Having paved the way for obtaining some idea 
of the social, economic, and political forces 
which control the acts of government, the Com- 
mittee inquires about openings offered for im- 
provement. Are these operations being conduc- 
ted along the lines experienced scientific man- 
agement has demonstrated to be safe? What ele- 
ments of administration are so fixed by tradi- 
tion and accomplishment as to require continua- 
tion without alteration? What consolidations 
might be effected in the directionw of simplic- 
ity? 

What plans may likely develop in the future 
and what flexibility is possible? This the 
Committee studies in the large merely with the 
view that questions arising must be tentatively 
answered. Each element presents such wide ram- 
ifications as to give it the importance of a 
separate problem, The Committee has divided 
its report accordingly and poses the pertinent 
questions applicable to each topic. 

The report presents the question of manage- 
ment, its origin and development, its relations 
in private undertakings, its validity of opera- 
tion in government administration. 

The report takes up the functions, the dis- 
tribution of the political influences in gov- 
ernment, andthe effect upon economic factors 
of operation of people as consumers, producers, 
and workers. 

(Continued on Page 10) 
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The Emerson Trophy 


The Smerson Trophy is awarded to the S.A.M. 
Chapter, which demonstrates itself to be de- 
serving of such recognition, as a result of its 
activities and work during a period of one 
year. 

The Trophy was donated in memory of Harring- 
ton Emerson and presented originally to the So- 
ciety of Industrial Engineers by his former 
associates. The Society For The Advancement of 
Management as Successor to 
S.I.E., is the present owner. 

“The trophy as designed and 
made by James H. Mathews & 
Company of Pittsburgh, is 
truly a work of art. The tab- 
let (16"x23-3/4") is made of 
bronze and placed on an easel 
20"x30-1/2". On the tablet 
is etched a lifelike portrait 
of Mr. Emerson, which is a 
fine example of the Intaglio 
process. The portrait is 
5-3/4"x7-7/8". 

In order to facilitate the 
awarding of the trophy, the 
officers of the National So- 
ciety have established rules 
and a _ schedule of points to 
determine both the eligibili- 
ty of Chapter and the award 


of the trophy. The rules 
provide that each chapter 
must have at least ten members, elect offi- 
cers once a year, and mst hold at least 


four regular meetings 
the Chapter mst submit regular reports on its 
activities to National Headquarters. 
The Chapters receive points for activities 
as follows: 
(1) General Chapter meetings. 
(2) Group meetings, Board Meetings and 
Executive Committee Meetings. 
(3) Sponsoring a joint meeting with 
other groups. 
(4) Cooperating in joint meetings 
sponsored by other groups. 
(5) The completion of election of each 
new member, associate member or 
junior member. 
(6) Prompt submission of Chapter Report 
sheets by the 10th of month, begin- 
ning with month following Chapter 
organization. 


each year. In addition 


The Emerson Trophy award for the year 
1936-37 will be made at the Annual Dinner of 
the Society on December 9, at the Hotel New 
Yorker, in New York City. The winner of the 
Trophy has not been formally determined by the 
Committee of Award, but will be announced in 


the near future. 
Boston 


The first meeting of the New Officers and 
Directors of the Boston 
Chapter was held on Thurs- 
day, September 30. The pro- 
gram for the year 1936-37 
was discussed and program 
suggestions were received 
from members of the Board. 
No decisions in relation to 
the final arrangement of 
the program were made at 
this meeting, since the 
Board wishes to make every 
effort to continue the Bos- 
ton Chapter reputation for 
holding stimulating and 
worthwhile meetings. 


Detroit 


On September 28, the De- 
troit Chapter held its 
first meeting for the year 
1937-38, The subject was 
"Training of Supervisors As A Management Prob- 
lem". The speaker was Mr. R. L. Howard, Head 
of the Wayne University Foremanship Conference 
Service, and formerly Instructor in Industrial 
Psychology and Foremanship Training in the Gen- 
eral Motors Institute at Flint, Michigan. 

Mr. Howard presented the problems, needs and 
difficulties encountered in training supervis- 
ors, and made a survey and evaluation of the 
training methods now in use in Detroit. 


New York 


The officers of the New York Chapter for the 
year 1937-38 are: President, Paul T. Chering- 
ton; Vice President, Mrs. Beryl R. McClaskey; 
Sec-Treas., Julius C. G. Seidl. The Directors 
for two years are George Barnwell, Walter Por- 
zer and John Payne; for one year, Gilbert Amer- 
man, Frederic Hills and John Riedell. 


(Continued on Page 10) 
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The Trundle Trophy 


The Trundle Trophy is to be awarded annually 
+o the Student Branch of the Society which re- 
ceives the highest number of points based on 
its activities during any school year. The de- 
termination of the number of points earned by 
each Student Branch is based on the following: 

(1) The number of regular, joint and special 
meetings. 

(2) Special group meetings 
etc; members in attend- 
ance at the meetings, 
and guest attendance 
at the meetings. 

(3) The number of special 
activities, such as 
plant inspection trips, 
contributions to the 
Journal and News Bul- 
letin, etc. 


The Trophy award for the 


ner should be announced in the near future. The 
Committee of Award consists of Prof. C. C. Bal- 
derston of the Univ. of Pennsylvania, Chairman; 
Mr. W. E. Hotchkiss, President of the Armour 
Institute of Technology, and Prof. Paul T. 
Norton, Jr., of the Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. 


Stevens Institute of Technology 


At a meeting of Stevens 
Institute Branch held in 
June, 1937, the following 
officers were elected: Pres- 
ident, Arthur M. Miller; 
Secretary, J. A. Connon. 


Manhattan College 


The New Officers of the 
Manhattan Student Branch are 
Mr. Bart J. Dowling, Presi- 
dent, and Mr. Patrick P. 


Year 1936-37 will be made at 


O'Sullivan, Secretary. 


the annual Student Branch 


Conference of the Society, to 


Northeastern University 


be held on Saturday, December 


11, 1937, at the Hotel New 


The Northeastern Univer- 


Yorker in New York City. The 
Trophy is to be kept bythe 
Student Branch winning it dur 
ing year following the award. 
The name of the winning Student Branch is to be 
inscribed on the Trophy. 


The R. I. Rees Prize 


The R.I. Rees Prize consists of a fifty dol- 
lar award and a certificate to be presented to 
the Student Branch member of the Society who 
wins @ management research essay contest. The 
Prize was donated by Mr. William Gesell, Presi- 
dent of the Society for The Advancement of Man- 
agement, to Honor Col. R. I. Rees. 

The Student Members wishing to enter this 
contest must write a paper presenting the re- 
sults of original research in any field of man- 
agement. The rules of the contest for this 
year provide the contestants must submit an 
outline, a rough draft, and a final copy of 
their work, the last to be completed by Septem- 
ber 30, 1937. 

The R. I. Rees Prize and Certificate will be 
awarded at the Annual Student Conference on 
Saturday, December 11, 1937, at the Hotel New 
Yorker, in New York City. The name of the win- 


sity Student Branch, Divi- 
sion A, held a meeting on 
September 30, 1937, to elect 
new officers. Those elected 
were: President, Francis Knowlton; Vice Presi- 
dent, Edwin Morrell; Secretary, John Wilson; 
News Bulletin Editor, Dwight Wheeler. 

The next meeting will be held in the eighth 
week of the School Year. Tentative subjects 
for this meeting are Personnel, Motior. Study, 
or Labor Unions. 

Mr. Frederick Means, a Senior Student mem- 
ber, is carrying on @ survey of job evaluation 
as used by industry in determining rates of 
pay. It is hoped that he will present his 
findings to the Student Chapter at a near fu- 
ture meeting. 


ANNUAL STUDENT CONFERENCE 


Saturday, December 11, 1937 
Hotel New Yorker 

Papers by student members 

Presentation of: 

The Trundle Trophy 

The R. I. Rees Award 
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STANDARDS 
Cont'd from Page 2 


This ISA project and others have shown the 
need for an ISA committee on Terminology which 
in the course of time may work out technical 
dictionaries in English, French and German. 


Technical And Management Engineers 
Must Cooperate 


Thus, the same need of standard terminology 
appears to have arisen almost simultaneously in 
regard to the technical part (in the sense of 
"engineering"), as well as the management part 
of an enterprise. The results of the two move- 
ments should complement each other in an almost 
ideal way. But a lot of hard work will have to 
be done in each camp. In regard to management 
terminology, the S.A.M. will need the help of 
all members ready to promote actively what the 


Society stands for -- the advancement of man- 
agement. 

OFFICE MANAGEMENT 

Cont'd from Page 4 
it. And the "damns" that have been meted out 


in offices for such treatment as this have been 
a plenty; and who is there that righteously has 
not uttered a few - even politely. 

And it must be borne in mind that the treat- 
ment of employees by department heads shows it- 
self in the doings of those about them. Like 
begets like. If it is kindly consideration, it 
is reflected as such; and if it is not, the 
same still holds true. 


The Trained Employee In Relations 
With The Public, Reflects The 
Courtesy Of His Employer 


Men, methods, and machines are important to 
and in the office. Without them, naturally, 
work and progress are impossible. Courtesy to 
and expressed by the first, will make them the 
better able to work with and on the other twa 
Not only will it enrich the lives of men and 
women workers through employment ina delight- 
ful environment, but it will create in the 
minds of those outside a justified impression 
that tne demonstrated politeness by the employ- 
ees clearly reflects the qualities which those 
responsible for the business evidence in their 
contacts with them and everyone else.” 


EDUCATION FOR MANAGEMENT 
Con'td from Page 6 


Study, Quality Control, Economic Lot sizes, 
Methods Engineering, Tool Design, Plant Layout, 
Production Control, Scheduling, Dispatching, 
Predetermined Costs, and Budgeting. 

It is obvious that these are professional 
studies which cannot be taught by an academic 


10 


economist. The writer speaks from experiences 
which have come to him as an apprentice, de- 
partment manager, factory superintendent, works 
manager, and director of industrial relations 
in medium-size and large manufacturing estab- 
lishments. 

This viewpoint takes the group under "Shop 
and Factory Management” out of the field of en- 


gineering economics and puts it where it be- 
longs, into the group of professional studies 
in the engineering curriculum, 
MANAGEMENT IN GOVERNMENT 
Cont'd from Page 7 
The interconnection of various departments 


of government and the lines of contact between 
government and organized groups and societies 
are presented. Under resources the report 
raises questions as to the extent these assets 
are still available or may now have become lia- 
bilities by undue depletion. 

The report includes items covering the re- 
sponsibilities of government as a protector of 
life and property, provision for public welfare 
and mobilization of the nation's resources. Not 
tne least consideration is better planning. To 
what degree should national planning be cent- 
rally directed? What integration is necessary 
with regional plans and how may antagonistic 
objectives be reconciled? 

The final topic of study the Committee pre- 
sents is the assembling of statistics, the sim- 
plification of recording informatior. in order 
that the effects of operation may be promptly 
and correctly evaluated. 


Congress Should Act To Improve Methods 
of Government Administration 


The Committee has proceeded on the theory 
that since the question of administration of 
the business of government is in a sufficiently 
critical stage to be laid before Congress in 
the form of a bill for immediate reorganization 
of methods, it is sufficiently important to 
warrant the close diagnosis by those trained in 
problems of industrial management, 


CHAPTER NEWS 


Cont'd from Page 8 

(New York ) 
The new Committee Chairmen are: Program, 
Mrs. McClaskey; Membership, Robert T. Living- 
ston; Directory, Mr. Payne; Member Attendance, 
Mr. Amerman ; Publicity, Mr. Porzer; Legisla- 


tion, Monad V. Hayes; Research, Naiman Marr and 
Employment, Prof. Seidl. 
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les Prof. Barnwell To Offer Course In MINUTES ee 
Engineering Economics Of Interest Business Meeting it 
zo THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF MANAGEMENT 
Those Who Plan To Take Examinations ‘ae 
For Professional Engineer's License Tuesday, August 17, 1937, 7:30 P. M., Metals and Plastic Bureau, ¢ 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York City 
Under the auspices of the A. S. M. E. - 
P Ss. M. E : Pro The meeting was called to order and the presence of a quo- 
fessor George W. Barnwell, of the Stevens Insti- rum established. Op 
ats tute of Technology, will conduct a course in Mr. Gesell gave as the reason for calling a meeting at es: 
9en Engineering Economics: Theory and Practice. this time Article X of the By-Laws concerning amendments ae 
Les The course will be given from seven to nine which provides that any amendments must be proposed at a sta- ae) * 
i a ted meeting of the Society and if passed, must be mailed to 
ort on each Wednesday evening at the Engineering the voting manbers not less than two months prior to the next | 
ats Society's building. stated meeting and must be submitted to ballot not less than 
ia- While not specifically aimed at this objec- 
P s e nex usiness meeting of the Society wi e he 
tive, it is hoped that the treatment will be of at the annual convention, December 9, the meeting today was i 
re= considerable assistance to those who contemplate called to submit certain proposed amendments so that if these re 
of taking the examinations for the license of pro- proposed amendments are passed, they can be voted upon at the 3 2 
are fessional engineer in the State of New York annual meeting and if ratified, put into effect next year. : 
ese f the §.A.M h int i Proposals made at this meeting, if passed, will be sub- i‘ 
Not embers 0 ad Hee © . are interested are mitted to the entire membership in the October issue of the ay 
To requested to get in touch with the A.S.M.E. The NEWS BULLETIN following which a ballot will be submitted to os, 
at- first session was held Wednesday, September 22. the voting membership. ‘ 
ary | Prof Barnwell plans to offer a similar In accordance with the provision in the present By-Laws ‘ 
concerning amendments, the notice of this meeting was sent to 
tic course in Newark, New Jersey, for Engineers in all members of the Society and contained the announcement eo 
the employ of the Westinghouse Company. It. 38 that the meeting is being held to consider amendments to the eae 
re- intended that this course will be part of the 
e following proposed amendments to the By-Laws o 
— Graduate School offering of Stevens Institute Society for the Advancement of Management are submitted for {pare 
ier of Technology. S.A.M. members who would find your consideration: eo 
bly the Newark Course Mare convenient than that of - 1: Article VI, Section A, shall be changed to read: The ry ¥ 
fered in New York are invited to communicate Board of Directors shall meet semi-annually; once dur- ; 
with Professor Barnwell at Stevens Institute in ing the annual convention of the Society in December .. 
Hoboken. N. J and once in the Spring of the year, either at a Spring g ae 
convention or if there is no Spring convention, ata 
time set by the Executive Committee. Special meetings 4 
NOTICE of the Board of Directors may be held at any time upon gs 
ory ——_—_— the call of the President, and shall be held whenever SF 
? Important To All Members three members of the Board shall make application 
0 Proposed Changes in By-Laws of National Society therefor to the President stating the purpose or pur- a 
tly poses for which the meeting should be called, and the x 
in On August 17, a business meeting of the Soci- time and place where it is proposed to hold it. Notice ro 
-on of each of such regular or special meetings shall be 
ety was held at the Metal and Plastics Bureau, delivered in writing by mail to each Director not less ae 
to at Rockefeller Plaza, New York City, in order to than three weeks before the meeting at the latest ad- nN 
in consider some desirable changes in the existing dress on record with the Secretary of the Society. Rea 
by-laws of the Society. Explanation: The above amendment changes the original Ar- 
As any organization grows in size and exper- ticle VI, Section A by providing for two definite meetings of 
ience, there appear difficulties of operation the Board of Directors each year. The original provision 
ae 2 % 5 merely states "The Board of Directors may establish such reg- 
not anticipated in the formative stages of its ular meetings as it shall deem expedient. 
organization, and, therefore, not provided for Amendment No. 1 was proposed by Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth, 
in the original by-laws. seconded by Mr. Herbert C. Sampter, and unanimously passed. 
S.A.M. has had nearly two years of experience 2: To Article VII, there shall be added Section M as fol- 
under its original by-laws. For the most part lows: The Board of Directors shall have the power to aes 
these have been satisfactory,but at this time it designate an Executive Committee from among the mem~ Sider 
ble tai viei in ond bers ,of the Board. This Executive Committee shall 
SO have the power to determine the policies and activi- 
am , additions to our by-laws to make them serve ties of the Society between the time of the regularly 
1g= better the needs of the growth of our society. scheduled Board meetings, subject to ratification by 7 
se, These proposed changes in these by-laws, to- the Board. 
la- gether with the reports of officers of the soci- Explanation: This amendment isan addition to the By-Laws 
and ety who were present at the August 17 meeting, and provides for an entirely new working Executive group. 
a ted in thi : f the News Bulleti Heretofore, it has been necessary for the whole Board to meet : : 
28 am ome in order to carry on the activities and determine the poli- 
There follows a reproduction of the minutes of cies of the Society. As it was difficult to get a quorum to é 
this meeting. meet frequently enough, the proposal for the establishment of : 
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an Executive Committee was made. 
utive Committee are subject to ratification of the Board and 
the first amendment, which has already been passed, provides 
for two regularly scheduled Board meetings a year in order 
that the Executive Committee shall have the proper authoriza- 
tion to proceed with its duties. 

Amendment No. 2 was proposed by Dr. M. A. Dittmar, ssecond- 
ed by Mr. Herbert C. Sampter and unanimously passed. 


3: Article VI, Section C shall be deleted from the By- 
Laws, This article reads as follows: 


All decisions of this Exec- 


The Board of Directors may appoint, for the purpose of 
securing & quorum for a specific Board meeting, an al- 
ternate from among the Executive Council to serve in 
place of an absent Board member. 


Explanation: Since the Board of Directors will meet twice 
a year and since the detailed activities can be carried on by 
frequent meetings of the Executive Committee, it is no longer 
necessary to provide for emergency in case a quorum of the 
Board cannot be secured, Furthermore, the appointment of an 
alternate in the manner prescribed in Article VI, Section C 
is illegal and it is therefore recommended that this section 
be deleted from the By-Laws, 

Amendment No. 3 was proposed by Mr. Kenneth MacGrath, sec- 
onded by Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth and unanimously passed. 


4: Article VII, Section D shall bs changed to read: The 
Board of Directors shall consist of the President, Vice 
President, Secretary, Treasurer, and a representative 
of each of the duly authorized local Chapters. The 
representatives of the Chapters shall be designated by 
their Chapters and their names shall be transmitted to 
the Secretary of the Society by November 1, of each 
year and they shall take office at the annual meeting. 
The manner of change to this form of selecting Direc- 
tors shall be as follows: At the annual meeting at 
which this amendment is adopted, the duly elected Di- 
rectors, elected under the old Article VII, Section D, 
shall take office inthe manner prescribed under the 
old Article VII, Section D and shall hold office fa9r 
the entire length of verm elected. On the following 
November 1, the Chapters shall submit the names of the 
designated Directors in order that each Chapter who 
has not a Director already elected, shall be repre- 
sented. But any Director who is a member of a Chapter 
and who is then holding office and whose office will 
be continued beyond the next annual meeting, will be 
considered to be a representative of his Chapter until 
his term of office expires, after which the Chapter 
may designate its Director in the manner herein pro- 
vided. 


Explanation: The above amendment introduces 
change in the government of the Society. Heretofore, the 
Nominating Committee selected candidates for the offices of 
President, Vice President, Secretary, and Treasurer and five 
Directors. The difficulties of the Nominating Committee in 
selecting nine members of the Society from widely scattered 
geographical areas ani the various interests of the member- 
ship has given rise to the proposal that with a growing or- 
ganization and increasing Chapters, nine Directors would not 
be sufficient, nor does this provide for sufficimt represen- 
tation from tne Chapters. The above proposed amendment, 
therefore, provides for the selection of Directors of tne So- 
ciety to be made by the Chapters. 

Amendment No. 4 was proposed by Mr. Walter K. Porzer, sec- 
onded by Mr. Frederic W. Hills and unanimously passed. 


5: Article VII, Section H shall be changed to read: 
President, the Vice President, the Secretary and the 
Treasurer shall be nominated and elected as follows: 
At each annual meeting, a Nominating Committee of five 
voting members, none of whom shall be a member of the 


a radical 


The 
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Board of Directors, shall be nominated and elected 
from the floor to serve for one term or until their 
successors are elected. This Committee shall nominate 
candidates for the offices of President, Vice Presi- 
dent, Secretary and Treasurer. The Nominating Commit- 
tee shall transmit names of consenting nominees to the 
Secretary not less than two months prior to the next 
annual meeting, and the Secretary shall submit such 
nominations to the voting membership by means of an 
official ballot at least one month prior to the next 
annual meeting and they shall be returned at least 10 
days before the meeting. A letter ballot bearing a 
post mark prior to 10 days before the meeting shall be 
accepted. A member desiring to vote for other candi- 
dates than those presented by the Nominating Committee 
shall have the privilege of writing on any ballot the 
name of any eligible candidate he may desire for any 
office. All elections shall be by ballot, and a let- 
ter ballot shall be construed as conforming with this 
requirement. The ballots shall be counted on the day 
of the meeting by the Secretary and one other member 
of the Society. 


Explanation: The above proposed amendment changes Article 
VII, Section H, in that the Nominating Committee is charged 
with the nomination of only the Presidmt, Vice President, 
Secretary and Treasurer and is not responsible for nominating 
Directors of the Society for which provision is made in amen- 
ment No. 4 already passed. 

Amendment No. 5 was proposed by Dr. Lillian M. Gilbreth, 
seconded by Dr. M. A. Dittmar, and unanimously passed. 


6: Article VII, Section L of the By-Laws of the Society 
shall be amended to read: The Executive Council shall 
consist of the members of the Board of Directors, the 
appointed Vice Presidents, the Presidents of the Chap- 
ters and past Presidents of the Society. The duties 
of the Executive Council shall be determined from time 
to time by the Board of Directors. 


Explanation: The above proposed amendment changes the or- 
iginal by the addition of the past Presidents of the Society 
to the Executive Council. 


Amendment No. 6 was proposed by Mr. Kenneth MacGrath, sec- 
onded by Dr. M. A. Dittmar and unanimously passed. 


A list of members in arrears was presented but not read. A 
definition of policy was called for regarding tae continuance 
of such members on the rolls of the Society. The following 
proposal was made: 

Any member who has not paid his dues six months after the 
date of billing, shall be notified that unless some communic- 
ation of his intentions is received by the Secretary of the 
Society, services of the Society will be discontinued and his 
name will be placed on a "suspended" list. If a reply is not 
received within one month fromthe date of this letter, the 
sponsors who endorsed the application shall be written to and 
in the case of a member who is a member of a Chapter’ the 
Chapter Treasurer shall be written to. The Chapter Treasur- 
ers and the sponsors of such members are expected to attempt 
to revive their interest in continuing the support of the or- 
ganization. If at the end of one year the member has not 
been in touch with the National Office, his name shall be 
dropped from membership rolls, 

Any communication from a member 
payment or part payment of dues or 
as to why these are not paid, shall 
reason for bringing his name before the Executive Committee 
before final decision is made. If no communication is re- 
ceived from a member, the Secretary is authorized to drop his 
name from the rolls of the Society. 

This proposal was made by Dr. M. A. Dittmer, 
Mr. Gilbert N. Amerman and unanimously passed. 
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The National Convention 


No service rendered by a Professional Society 
is of more value or interest to its entire mem- 
bership than its National Convention. Persons 
having mutual interests, common problems and sim- 
ilar ambitions, can meet for the purpose of ex- 
changing ideas. Men and women are often too busy, 
in their every day work, or geographically too far 
apart, to discuss problems common to their busi- 
nesses; and, under the pressure of competition, 
many hesitate to reveal their ideas and plans. 
For them, a National Convention affords an oppor- 
tunity to place aside, temporarily, their regular 
work in order that they may attend forums on the 
new ideas, interesting discoveries, and current 
problems of the profession. 


Each in attendance assumes an air of geniality 
and friendship, and each gives freely of his ener- 
gy, time and money to make the whole 4 success. 
Nearly all who attend will find some part of the 
formal program worthwhile. There will be papers 
presented that are eminently worthwhile for all; 
others that contain little of value to many, yet 
of real importance in rounding out the program. 
Where one listener will find little to interest 
him in a given presentation, the next listener 
will be delighted. No two men are ever at the 
same level of thinking or interest in any given 
field, and, what may appear of vast importance 
to one, will be of little or no interest to the 
other. 


A cross section of a National Convention will 
reveal people who are vastly different in their 
interests and intentions. There will be those 
who devote their whole time to attending the Con- 
vention Meetings, and participating in its entire 
program; those who come for a day only, or just 
to hear a paper; and those who attend with the 
single idea of improving themselves or their bus- 
inesses; or, perhaps to find out what others in 
the same work are doing. One will also find 
some who want to renew old acquaintances or 
broaden their circle of friends in the profession; 
and, inno small numbers, those who want only a 
holiday, the convention providing the excuse and 
the place. Still others cannot be placed in any 
of these categories, but will “take in” that 
Which is of particular interest on the program, 
and devote the remainder of their time to sight- 
seeing in a large city, shopping, chatting on 
the sidelines, or just resting. 


In any event, most of these will return home 
glad that they came. They will have renewed old 
and made new friendships to continue throughout 
the years; they will feel less troubled and iso- 
lated in their om work in becoming aware that 
others have problems similar to their own. They 
will sense added security in having met and lis- 
tened to competent and experienced people to whom 
they may turn for advice in solving their prob- 
lems. Some, too, will take great satisfaction 
in having had an opportunity to compare the state 
of progress in their ow organization with those 
of competitors and non-competitors in other lo- 
calities. Above all, every participant should 
be impressed and grateful that there are so many 
worthwhile people, who, in spite of divergent 
personal interests, are vitally interested in 
this great problem - Better Management ; and, 
still more important, that so many public spirit- 
ed citizens are willing to devote gratuitously 
considerable time and some money to this impor- 
tant work. 


Friendly Chatter 


The quality and activity of the membership of 
a professional society lend it prestige and in- 
fluence, but its real strength and solidarity 
come through cooperative, concerted action. 
This cannot take place except where there are 
strong bonds of mutual interest, admiration and 
friendship. Therefore, it is highly important 
that considerable space be devoted in each NEWS 
BULLETIN to the presentation of news and notes 
about our individual members. It is hoped that 
the page entitled "Friendly Chatter", which be- 
gins with this issue, will serve just this end. 


The New Pages Devoted to Special 
Fields of Management 


Two new pages devoted to special fields of 
Management appéar in this issue for the first 
time. The page on Purchasing is in charge of 
Mr. Albert Pleydell, First Deputy Commissioner of 
the Department of Purchase in New York City, and 
S.A.M. Vice President in Charge of Purchasing 
(See Announcements); and Professor Edwin C. Rob- 
bins of the Harvard Business School, recently ap- 
pointed S.A.M. Vice President in Charge of Per- 
sonnel, has consented to take charge of the NEWS 
BULLETIN page on Personnel. 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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John R. Morse, Page Editor 


CONTROLLING SELLING COSTS 


By John R. Morse 


Understanding Significance of Selling 
Costs to Business Important Function 
of Accountant 


Selling Costs form one of the most influential 
factors in determining the profits of an indus- 
trial concern. Frequently, this group of expen- 
ses is given the least attention as the executive 
accountant is warned that no accountant can équip 
himself to comprehend their real significance to 
the business. That this statement is not true 
has been demonstrated by many of our leading com- 
panies. 


Control of Selling Costs Not Unlike 
Manufacturing Expenses When Properly 


Analyzed 


It is true that considerable 
be made by the accountant who would succeed in 
separating these expenses into their basic ele- 
ments. They are hard to trace in the usual ar- 
rangement of accounts, and, for that reason diffi- 
cult to control. However, if the accountant will 
make a study of the marketing technique and econo 
mics, it soon becomes evident that Selling Costs 
follow an outline quite similar to that with which 
he is already familiar in Manufacturing Costs. 
When he has so equipped himself, he is enabled to 
understand, coordinate and analyze these costs to 
better control any business wastes from this 
source. 


preparation must 


Cost of Sales Budget Must Recognize 
Peculiarities of Expenditures in 
Relation to Production of Orders 


In the first place, the accountant must 4ap- 
proach the task of proper interpretation of such 
costs and their control from the point of view 
that most of them are expended in advance of the 
production of orders. For instance, on the first 
of the year, we set up a budget of allowed ex- 
pense for advertising, say, for the first six 
months of the year. The bulk of this will be 
spent at an accelerated rate during the first 
three months. The curve of resulting sales gen- 
erally follows the curve of advertising expendi- 
ture, but with a lag, and this curve rises even 


after the curve of expenditures starts to fall. 
So any method of control based on percentages 
fails to act unless the normal relations between 
these two curves is taken into account in setting 
the monthly budgets. In the same way, the sales- 
man must spend his traveling money in advance to 
get to the customer who will deliver him the ord- 
er. Hence, if the accountant is not thoroughly 
familiar with the fundamentals of sales activi- 
ties, he will find it almost impossible to un- 
tangle the endless chain of marketing costs that 
are being recorded daily. 


All Sales Costs Are Not Directly Pro- 
ductive of Immediate Results 


There are certain expenditures which must be 
made, and, frequently at a loss, if a concern is 
to maintain its competitive position. This in- 
cludes outlays for sales promotion, extraordinary 
expenses to meet unusual competition, expendi- 
tures for repair work, service, etc. It has 
been found by experience that, if an attempt is 
made to operate a business without such expenses, 
or if they are pared down too closely, then the 
ratio of the selling expenses to sales rises rap- 
idly and field profits drop substantially. 


A lot of advance work must be done for the 
salesmen who must go out and get new dealers. 
Goodwill must be attained to hold the older deal- 
ers. Much of the expense with such objectives 
shows a very small result for some time. The 
accountant, therefore, has to be cautious in pre- 
paring his analytical statement lest it mislead 
the executives responsible for controlling these 
expenses. 


Analysis of Sales Costs Offers Many Op- 
portunities for Economics and Construc- 
tive Savings Through Wise Spending 


On the other hand, there is no group of expen- 
ses in which there has been so much waste. The 
average sales executive is influenced by his ad- 
vertising counsel far too much. Generally, he 
does not learn from the failure of a campaign, 
and he must be watched and cautioned when he at- 
tempts to repeat the past mistake. For example, 

(Continued on Page 21) 
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William R. Mullee, Page Editor 


MEASURED CHARACTERISTICS OF MOTION AND TIME STUDY MEN 


By William R. Mullee 


Study by Dr. Schultz at Northern New 
Jersey Chapter Reveals Importance of 
Personality in Motion Time Study Work 


The most important single ingredient in a 
smooth functioning wage payment installation is 
the character and ability of the individuals who 
set the standards. This makes the selection of 
Motion and Time Study men of great importance to 
the efficiency and well-being of an organization. 


We know that such individuals should be mech- 
anically inclined, have years of experience and 
training, possessed of an analytical mind, with 
sufficient initiative to sense possibilities of 
improvement, and should be patient, fair and 
just. There is at present no measuring stick 
available whereby we can test individuals to de- 
termine their aptitude for this work. 


In the hope that psychological tests would 
give us the answer, Dr. Richard S. Schultz, of 
the Psychological Corporation, in cooperation 
with the Northern New Jersey Chapter, conducted 
a series of tests last May. 


Thirty-Seven Motion and Time Study 
Specialists Cooperate in Study 


Invitations were extended to outstanding 
specialists in the field of Motion and Time 
Study and 37 men from five neighboring states 
cooperated. These 37 men were put through a 
series of tests, of which 18 indicated definite 
ability to measure required characteristics. 
The tests covered intelligence, attention and 
speed of perception, perception of form in two 
dimensions, perception of form in three dimen- 
sions, perception of movements, Personality and 
Industrial psychology information. 


Random Selection of Charts Covering 
Tests of Four Men Reveal Interesting 
Results 


Although the survey is not complete, charts 
taken from four different men at random, revealed 
the following: 


Chart I: It is interesting to note that one 
Motion and Time Study man has the strongest 
qualities in the field of personality. This 
man may very well be the one who will "sell" 
Motion and Time Study to the rank and file work- 
er as well as to the foreman in furthering work 
simplification. 


Chart II: Another man rates extremely high 
in two characteristics under intelligence. This 
unusually high degree of intelligence is accom- 
panied by good ability to deal with numbers, and 
may be most suitable in the field of carefully 
analyzing Time Study results, setting up Stand- 
ards, and relating his work directly to Cost 
Accounting problems, 


Chart III: This man shows particular apti- 
tude in two-dimension and three-dimension space 
perception and also superior intelligence. This 
unusual ability in perceiving things in two and 
three dimensions, combined with high intelli- 
gence, suggests responsibility in a field which 
will be confined to setting up jobs and to de- 
veloping new methods of work. 


Chart IV: Here we have unusual abilities in 
the perception of movement. Such good ability 
in perception of movement and form in two and 
three dimensions can be effectively used in e- 
volving new methods and in solving problems of 
lay-out and flow of work. 


Results of Tests to be Coordinated With 
Other Experimental Data 


Dr. Schultz is coordinating the results of 
these tests with experimental data available 
over a period of forty years experimentation by 
experienced scientists in the field of measure- 
ment and aptitude in the psychological labora- 
tories of leading universities. 


Dr. Schultz to Publish Findings 


Dr. Schultz has promised to publish a com- 
plete resume of his findings, and we hope that 
the S.A.M. JOURNAL will be privileged to present 
his story in an early issue. 
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John Gaillard, Page Editor 


THE EXPANDING UNIVERSE OF COORDINATION 


By John Gaillard 


Industry Slow to Adopt Standards In 
Spite of Apparent Savings 


In seven months, the standards department of a 
company building textile machinery saved an 
amount of money sufficient to pay for the annual 
cost of its standardization work three times. 
Many other examples from practice show that 
standardization is a good investment. However, 
very few companies utilize its opportunities sys- 
tematically and to full advantage. It is still 
considered too much as a matter concerning pri- 
marily, if not exclusively, the technical ser- 
vices, such as design, manufacturing and inspec- 
tion. How much there is still to be done to get 
standardization more generally adopted, appears 
strikingly from two surveys made during the last 
seven years. 


Survey Reveals Small Number of Firms 
Have Definite Program of 
Standardization 


In 1930, a Committee on Stabilization of In- 
dustry for the Prevention of Unempioyment was ap- 
pointed by Franklin D. Roosevelt, then governor 
of the state of New York. A canvass of industry 
brought 598 replies, 292 of which stated that the 
company in question had some kind of plan for 
stabilizing its operations. But only seven 
firms had a definite program of standardization. 


Promotion of Standardization Fertile 
Field for Trade Associations 


Most trade associations could apply standardi- 
zation to the benefit of their company members. 
In a way, they are the lineal descendants of the 
old guilds which observed numerous standards - 
such as those for workmanship, grades in skill 
and professional ethics. A survey of 110 trade 
associations was made in 1934 by the American 
Trade Association Executives. Out of 14 activi- 
ties listed, "Relations with Customers” came out 
as number one, with 80 per cent of the member- 
bodies participating. Possibly, this item may 


have involved certain standard rules for the 
But “Standardization and Simplification" 


trade. 


as such took eleventh place, with only 28 per 
cent participation. 


Technicians Often Fail to See Applica- 
tion of Standards in Other Than Tech- 
nical Field 


A lot of pioneer work has tobe done in pro- 
moting standardization. In general, the tech- 
nical man sees its advantages, but as a special- 
ist he is likely to confine his interest to 
standards im his own field. Many executives 
also believe that this is the only place where 
standardization belongs - the technical depart- 
ments being given certain facilities to do some- 
thing about the development of standards. Of 
course, this is quite gratifying as a first step, 
especially since there are also cases where a 
chief engineer or a production manager purchases 
standard specifications out of his own pocket. 
He knows this is the only way to have his de- 
partment produce maximum results, but cannot get 
an appropriation for this purpose. 


Standards of Great Significance in 
Stabilization 


In an admirable paper, Scientific Management 
and Economic Planning, Dr. H. S. Person showed 
clearly, some years ago, how the need of coord- 
ination in management is bound to spread from 
the individual workplace to the international 
field, and here is what Dr. Person said about 
standardization: 


"The principle of standardization has 
proved of the greatest significance to 
the stabilization of an _ enterprise 
through general administrative control. 
In any area of managerial responsibili- 
ty the basic fact has become clear that 
until the results of research are form- 
lated in the form of standards of what 
is to be done and how, there can be no 
coordination and control, and no economy 
resulting from the integration of indi- 
vidual efforts. Nowhere is this clearer 
than in general administration.” 
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Albert Pleydell, Page Editor 


PURCHASING AS A FUNCTION OF MANAGEMENT 


By Albert Pleydell 


The Scope of the Page on Purchasing 


Your Page Editor was asked to prepare his mat- 
erial for the Purchasing Page in such a way that 
there would be as little overlapping as possible 
with a proposed special page on Marketing. One 
is naturally reluctant to say anything which 
would commit another new Editor to policies which 
might be contrary to his views. However, it 
seems desirable to state at this point that the 
writer understands Purchasing to be a function of 
management, which is the antithesis of Marketing. 
Marketing is concerned with the production of 
services and commodities, whereas, Purchasing is 
concerned with securing them. 


to avoid dis- 
preserves of 

in dealing 
trade practices, 


It will not always be possible 
cussions that will encroach on the 
the Marketing Page in incidental ways 
with matvers of price policies, 
etc., and their effect on buying. 


It is hoped that during the ensuing’ months, 
the Purchasing Page will become the meeting place 
of those members interested in this specialized 
phase of management; and that comments, criti- 
cisms, suggestions, ideas and problems will be 
sent to him as aids in making the Page of real 
value. 


Page to Present Timely Discussions 


It is not the intent of the Page Editor to 
conduct his page in textbook fashion, discus- 
sing each phase in logical sequencs. Rather it 
is his hope that it will be devoted to timely 
discussions of Purchasing, regardless of whether 
this arrangement involves detailed considerations 
of highly specialized fields, or highlights on 
broad major problems. 


Surveying the Field 


in the 
it will be necess- 


Purchasing is such a broad field that, 
limited space of this colum, 
ary to divide it into major functions and then, 
in turn, to subdivide these functions for pur- 
poses of discussion. Therefore, it will be the 


policy of this column to consider Purchasing as 
corsisting of the following activities: 


1. Planning and methods 

2. Specification and standardization 
3. Procurement 

4. Inspection 

5. Storage and distribution 

6. Salvage 


While there will probably be general agree- 
ment on the above classification, the inclusion 
of salvage may seem somewhat out of place. It is 


true that in many organizations this function is 
officially divorced from Purchasing, yet, When- 
ever a purchasing agent procures articles with 


the purchase price predicated in whole or in part 
upon the “trade-in” of used, obsolete, or surplus 
material, he is exercising the salvaging function. 
In the sale of salvaged material, who better than 
the purchasing agent is familiar with market con- 
ditions and can secure the best possible price? 
It must be understood, of course, that in using 
the word salvage, reference is made to the per- 
sonal property of the organization and not to m- 
terials involved in such work as marine salvaging. 


Importance of Purchasing Function 
Cannot be Over-Emphasized 


Purchasing, when properly performed, involves 
considerably more than “just buying". It re- 
quires that materials, supplies, equipment, ac- 
cessories, etc., be obtained at the right price, 
at the right time, and in the right quantity. In 
order to do this, the purchasing officer must 


have a ready knowledge of materials, sources of 
supply, markets and transportation facilities. 
Furthermore, he must be familiar with all the 
peculiarities and special features of the prod- 
ucts he is buying. 


In no pert of a manufacturing 
responsibility more keenly felt. The quality of 
the goods being manufactured must be a responsi- 
bility of the man who is buying the materials of 
which they are made. Moreover, the profitable- 
ness of manufacturing and competitive advantage 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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Perry A. Fellows, Page Editor 


THE UTILIZATION BY GOVERNMENT OF THE PRINCIPLES OF SCIENTIFIC MANAGEMENT 


By Nels Anderson 


The Scientific Management Used in In- 
dustry Would Require a Managed Econo- 
my in Government 


It has been proposed that democratic govern- 
ment might profit by utilizing the principles of 
scientific management which thus far has confined 
its activities almost exclusively to private en- 
terprise. The question at once arises as to 
whether there is any inherent characteristic in 
either which inhibits that utilization. 


Scientific management, because of its compara- 
tive newness, has probably not attained its full 
development even in industry; but its ultimate 
objective is to yield the greatest returns for 
the least effort and to this, democratic govern- 
ment can have no valid objection. 


To completely realize its objectives in indus- 
try, scientific management demands systematic and 
coordinated control of the mechanism of the estab- 
lishment or unit within which it starts, and the 
extension of the control to related establish- 
ments. This aspect of scientific management is 
one to which democratic government cannot give 
unqualified acceptance. 


A complete realization in government of the 
ultimate ideal of scientific management would 
mean the application of its principles not only 
to administration but also to policy making. 
This extension of control would be applied not 
only to the employment ofttechniques in intra-de- 
partmental operations, but it would result in an 
extension of a similar cortrol, according to the 
tenets of scientific management, to administra- 
tive policy. It would eventually mean the sub- 
stitution of a managed economy for the system 
which we now have, anda central control instead 
of the dispersed control which is the life of 
democracy. A relationship which would impose 
complete scientific management upon democratic 
government would mean a gradual and ultimate sub- 
ordination of government to scientific management. 
A practical working relationship between the two 
would require management to function within the 
framework of democracy. 


Must Adapt Scientific Management to 
Government 


Obviously, to meet this situation, scientific 
management would have to concede much of this 
traditional ideal, and to that extent adapt it- 
self to democratic government. Its primary and 
ultimate objective in private enterprise is the 
production and distribution of goods to make 
money; whereas in democratic government the ob- 
jective would be the public welfare, as defined 
and adapted to meet popular demand. Democratic 
government distributes benefits and provides ser- 
vices to people of all classes, and people of all 
classes maintain an interest in the control. 
People participate in many ways not only in the 
benefits but also in the control of democratic 
government. The methods and the degree of con- 
trol exercised are often closely related to the 
benefits received or desired. 


Through the instrumentalities of government, 
people render to themselves services which they 
believe cannot be performed as well by private 
means. As a part of the development of civil 
government, public functions have, changed in 
scope and variety through the interplay of pro 
and con pressure of interest groups. That is the 
way democratic government must be to survive as 
such. It must be responsive and adaptable, and 
its conduct always open to review. This is very 
definite evidence of one kind of efficiency, but 
does not result froma control that can qualify 
as scientific management. However, the way is 
always open for management, if management can 
adapt itself. 


Certainly, scientific management with all its 
present techniques and principles cannot be im- 
posed at once upon all phases of the public ser- 
vice by the simple device of official introduc- 
tion. It must accept a subordinate role and by 
thus adapting itself to the circumstances, sup- 
plement gradually that other way of insuring 
efficiency, which is democratic government. 


(Continued on Page 21) 
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John W. Riedell, Page Editor 


STANDARDIZATION OF OFFICE FORMS 


By Frank M. Knox 


Efficiency of Clerical Operations 
Determined by Design of Printed Forms 


Printed forms govern practically every cleri- 
cal operation in the office whether it be manual 
or mechanical. The efficiency of clerical opera- 
tions can be determined directly by the manner in 
which the form is designed. Forms provide the 
key to the mechanization of clerical office oper- 
ation. 


It is customary for forms to be designed by 
the persons responsible for their use. Usually 
it is by the personnel in the department where 
they are needed, at other times by a methods man 
or an efficiency expert. Such personnel, how- 
ever well meaning and well versed in the opera- 
tion of a department, are seldom, if ever, 
trained in scientific forms designing based on a 
technical knowledge of manual and mechanical cler- 
ical operations. 


It is not enough for the designer of an office 
form to be acquainted with the methods of a de- 
partment, he must possess scientifically developed 
standards to guide him in the arrangement of his 
data and its relation to the operations necessary 
to the use of the form, either in filling it out 
or in drawing information from it. 


Good Forms Not Result of Study of 
Systems or Methods 


The proper design of a printed form with ref- 
erence to its functional use is seldom accom- 
plished through a study of systems or methods. 
Experience has shown time and again that the meth- 
ods used in a department may be investigated and 
completely revised, including the redesigning of 
most, if not all, the forms used, but subsequent 
examination by qualified forms designers has oft- 
times brought to light an almost unbelievable de- 
gree of inefficiency still remaining in the forms. 


Instances have been observed of efforts made by 
companies to study departmmtal methods as a first 
step and later to undertake the standardization of 
their forms. In other cases an examination of 


forms has been tried preceding a methods study. 
In both types of approach, experience has shown 
much duplication of work to result. If the func- 
tional and physical standardization of forms is 
undertaken by competent personnel in conjunction 
with a methods or system study, the task can be 
completed at one time, and additional savings 
made which will more than offset the cost of a 
complete standardization program. 


Standardization of Office Forms Pro- 
ductive of Economies in Printing 


It is a known fact that standardization of 
office and plant forms can be made to produce a 
saving of as much as 25% or more in the cost of 
the printing. In addition to this, even greater 
savings can be made by designing the forms ac- 
cording to predetermined standards to bring about 
the greatest possible degree of efficiency and 
economy in clerical operations in the office. 


Control, Standards of Design, and 
Trained Personnel Requisites of 
Successful Standardization Program 


The experiences of many business concerns, 
which have attempted to standardize their printed 
material, have shown definitely that certain ba- 
sic factors are indispensable toa _ successful 
standardization program. First, there mst be 
a plan of control over printed forms which is a 
control in fact and not in name only. Such a 
contro. cannot be successfully exercised through 
a Purchasing Department, nor can it normally be 
attached to the duties of some one whose main job 
is to do something else. 


Second, there must be definite standards where 
by the forms can be designed. Such standards 
must cover not only the physical characteristics 
of the form, such as size, paper, printing, etc., 
but must also cover the functional use of the 
form as regards the arrangement of data, the se- 
quence of information and adaption to mechanical 
equipment, files, bindery, etc. 


Third, there must be a trained personnel to 
(Continued on Page 21) 
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Edwin C. Robbins, Page Editor 


THE SPOTLIGHT ON PERSONNEL RELATIONS 


By Edwin C. Robbins 


Development of Personnel Relations 
Not Unlike Other Phases of 


Management 


These are days when the harassed business ex- 
ecutive is being charged with everything from 
hand-bag snatching to mayhem, and one of the most 
frequently hurled accusations relates to his fail- 
ure to maintain satisfactory industrial relations 
with his workers, Without expressing an opinion 
as to the right and wrong of such charges, it my 
be well to point out to those interested in chart- 
ing the future course of business development that 
the current situation respecting personnel rela- 
tions does not show a pattern greatly different 
from that discernible in respect to other phases 
of executive control in times past. 


Experience Shows Growth of Other Branches 
Of Scientific Management Result of Hand- 
ling Situations Where Action Can Be 
Avoided 


In spite of all that has been written about 
industrial research, the fact is that the pressure 
or. the executive's time, effort, and capabilities 
is so constant that he does not attempt to solve 
many problems until he meets them face to face. 
Cost systems were not adopted until manufactur ing 
activities reached a stage of complexity where 
regularized use of records was indispensable if 
factory operations were to be kept in orderly se- 
quence. Modern selling methods did not come into 
use until older ones had pretty well broken down. 
Scientific management itself was not installed un- 
til the vastness of the domestic market forced the 
issue on the business executive. So, too, this 
same growth of the domestic market has compelled 
financiers to cut new financial garments for cor- 
porations -- since baby clothes on a grown man 
are not altogether appropriate. It would ap- 
pear that in the course of industrial growth, 
there is a time and place for everything, and 
that we are now at a point in the cycle where the 
boss must give consideration to personnel admin- 
istration. 


Depression Brought Human Relations to 
Front -- No Longer Hand-Shaking Prop- 
osition 


This does not imply that such attention has 
been entirely lacking heretofore. From the 
turn of the century on, there has been a con- 
stant, if at times halting, approach to the prob- 
lem. Prior to the crash of 1929, human relations 
in industry were clearly emerging from the hand- 
shaking stage to one in which such duties were 
becoming a respected part of management. The 
devastation caused by the depression with its 
millions of unemployed, the new emphasis on human 
rights on the part of the voter, a succession of 
laws such as the Norris-La Guardia Anti-injunct- 
ion measure, the Byrnes’ strike-breaker proviso, 
and the Wagner Labor Relations Act, plus the 
rapid growth of organized labor, are illustra- 
tions of those forces which have centered atten- 
tion upon industrial relations. 


In Natural Course of Events Personnel Rela- 
tions Will Take Rightful Place of Importance 
Along Side Other Management Divisions 


In the course of the next few years, much of 
the tumult and the shouting that now attend this 
latest phase of business growth will die away, 
and personnel work will take a regular seat at 
the table along with those other perennial board- 
ers which the hard-working business man must feed 
three times a day. In the meantime, students of 
the industrial future must not be misled by the 
fact that this newcomer is boldly stickinghis 
spoon into the soup tureen. Give him time. 
He will learn not to eat pie with his knife or 
drink coffee from his saucer. 


THE THOMPSON & LICHTNER CO., INC. 
620 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 
Engineers in Management Research and Construction 


We Have Several Interesting Brochures 
To be Mailed on Request 
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Hugo Diemer, Page Editor 


SHORTCOMINGS OF MANAGEMENT TRAINING 


By Robert J. Schneider 


Interviews With Employers of Manage- 
ment Engineers Reveal Significant 
Shortcomings in Training 


"What do you believe to be the greatest weak- 
ness in the training of those Industrial Manage- 
ment Engineers whom you have employed?” This 
question was asked eighteen well known employers 
of Industrial Engineering graduates in the states 
of Pennsylvania, New Jersey and New York. The 
survey was limited to personal interviews during 
the year 1936 and 1937. Although the investiga- 
tion was limited in extent, the replies were pro- 
vocative. 


lack of Cost Knowledge Cited as Defect 


In the majority of cases, the employer indi- 
cated that lack of a proper appreciation for ac- 
counting was the greatest defect. Upon further 
inquiry, it developed that the criticism is not 
of the quantity of accounting taught, but of the 
type. They were not particularly interested in 
the training in financial accounting, but 
stressed the importance of cost accounting. 
Furthermore, graduates are wanted who have the 
ability to compute the value of the savings which 
will result from the improvements which they pro- 
pose, The inability to translate proposed econ- 
omies into cost data is undoubtedly the cause of 
the failure of many otherwise good men. With out 
this ability, they cannot sell their services. 


Employers Suggest Changes in Curricula 


Although many schools provide a training in 
cost accounting, they do not carry the discussion 
to this conclusion and, therefore, handicap their 
graduates. It was suggested by several persons 
that the additional time necessary to attain this 
objective could be provided in the curricula by 
reducing the training which is now given infi- 
nancial accounting. 


More Training in Marketing 
Analysis Work Needed 


The second complaint against graduates of 


courses in management was that the time devoted 
to market analysis was insufficient. With the 
increase in the number of organizations which are 
attempting to correlate, scientifically, produc- 
tion with the marketing of goods, the demand fo 
Industrial Engineers with this type of training 
will undoubtedly increase. 


Knowledge of Methods of Recording 
Data Important 


These two mijor criticisms lead to a corollary 
which is that many schools are graduating stu- 
dents who do not have a knowledge of the most im- 
portant methods of recording cost and statistical 
data. This is especially true in the use of m- 
chine tabulation with ,the Hollerith type 
of equipment. It is not suggested that the grad- 
uate know the details of this method, but that he 
should at least have an appreciation of its uses. 
It appears that such an understanding is not de- 
veloped in many courses in management. 


Although there were many other types of criti- 
cisms, the feeling that the knowledge of the 
methods of computing savings and of market analy- 
sis was inadequate, was widespread and should 
cause concern to those responsible for management 
training. 


Some Employers Would Substitute Manage- 
ment Training for Engineering Fundamentals 


The employers interviewed seem to agree that 
the most valuable training in the various phases 
of management is not applied as fully as possible 
unless it includes the two major subjects men- 
tioned above. They feel that otherwise the grad- 
uate fails to correlate his work with the profits 
objective of the firm. It appears that some em- 
ployers would even be willing to sacrifice some 
of the training, which is now given in the older 
engineering fields, to attain this objective. In 
substance, these criticisms are one answer to the 
problem of how to help the graduate sell himself, 
and they are an acknowledgment of some of the 
changes that must be made to adopt present train- 
ing to the tendency toward increased emphasis on 
office and sales standardization. 
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Boston 


The Boston Chapter got under way 
style with an attendance of approximately 225 
people at its first meeting. Many of these were 
guests and Boston §.I.E. members, the latter rep- 
resenting a local membership which the Boston 
Chapter makes available, 


in grand 


Mr. Ordway Tead (see Who's Who at Headquarters) 
was the speaker at the first meeting and addressed 
the group on “Management, Labor and the Public" 
(New Concepts of the Responsibility of Management, 
and the Engineer in the Conduct of Private Enter- 
prise). Mr. Tead pointed out that the organiza- 
tion of industry has changed greatly during the 
past few years, in that ownership is de-central- 
ized, management divorced from ownership, and own- 
ers interested principally in the liquidity of 
their investments. He stressed the importance of 
industry recognizing its responsibilities to la- 
bor, the public and investors, under a social sys- 
tem where a govirnment is seeking stabilization 
through the regulation of industry. 

--By A.S.K. 


Cleveland 


Mr. S. A. Peck, Consulting Management Engin- 
eer, addressed the Cleveland Chapter on "Inven- 
tory Control - Its Relation to Management Policy 
and Profitable Operation ". Mr. Peck's address 
discussed the basic principles and current trends 
in inventory control, as well as _ operating, 
financial, and managerial aspects of the subject. 

--By Charles E. Eslinger 


Chicago 


On September 21st, Col. Hugo Diemer, Director 
of Management Work at the LaSalle Extension Uni- 
versity, addressed the Chicago Chapter S.A.M. on 
the selection and training of executives. Col. 
Diemer stated that there are four classes of ex- 
ecutives, major, senior, junior and potential, 
which in turn may be classified as General Admin- 
istration, Financial, Operating, Distribution, 
Personnel and Office Management. Executive du- 
ties, he pointed out, include providing employes 
with the incentives for cooperative effort. Col. 
Diemer's paper stressed the qualifications neces- 
sary for picking an executive, and discussed the 
possibilities of establishing rating scales for 
determining executive traits. On October 19th, 
Vice President of the Business 


Mr. P. H. Myers, 


10 


Research Corporation, delivered an address. on 
Present-Day Thoughts on SUxtra-Incentive- Wage 
Plans. This paper discussed measured day work, 
extra-incentive wage plans, union attitude toward 
wage systems, administration of extra-incentive 
wage plans, the human factor involved, and the 
effect of operation of these wage plans. 
--By James S. Perkins 


Detroit 


The Detroit Chapter held a meeting on November 
9th at Toledo, where it listened to a report on 
the work of Toledo Industrial Peace Board in hand- 
ling eighty-six disputes for the first ten months 
of the current year. Bighty members of the Society 
were present. It was pointed out that Mr. Edward 
F. McGrady, formerly Assistant Secretary of Labor, 
was the motivating force behind the promotion of 
the Peace Board, and that the Board's primary 
function has been to mediate, but not to arbi- 
trate, although it will find arbitrators if re- 
quested. As now organized, the Board has problems 
arising from individual grievances. The Board 
does not conflict with the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, since the latter organization does 
not provide machinery to aid the settlement of 
labor disputes. 


The Speaker, Mr. Ruffin, outlined four points 
which management must keep in mind if it is to be 
successful in its employe relations: 


1. Foremen and Department Heads must not 
belittle or ridicule an employe 
organization 
2. A formerly satisfactory employe should 

not be summarily dismissed because of 
one lapse on his part. 
3. There should be a clear understanding 
of wage rates. 

4, Employes should be kept informed of 
company policies of employment and 
re-employment. 

--By W. F. Sherman 


New York 
Mr. Paul Cherington, 


Chapter, has 
appointments: 


President of the New York 
announced the following Committee 


Employment - Julius C. G. Seidl, Manhattan 
College 
Legislative - Monard V. Hayes, Consultant 


(Continued on Page 22) 
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Mr. Paul T. Cherington 


Mr. Paul T. Cherington, 
President of the New York 
Chapter, is a graduate of 


the University of Pennsyl- 
vania, where he received his 
A.B. and M.A. degrees. Since 
completing his formal educa- 
tion, he has served as Pro- 
fessor of Marketing at the 
Harvard Business School, Di- 
Paul T. Cherington, rector of Research for J. 
President, New York Walter Thompson Company, and 

Chapter Professor of Marketing at 
the Graduate School of Bus- 
iness at Stanford University. 


Recently, Mr. Cherington relinquished his af- 
filiation with the consulting firm of Cherington 
and Roper to become President of the Market Re- 
search Corporation of.-America. In 1927 he served 
as Chairman of the Census of Distribution; in 
1929 as Chairman of the Census of Wholesale Dis- 
tribution, and at present he is a member of the 
Economic Advisory Committee of the U. S. Census. 
His professional societies include the American 
Economic Association, and the American Marketing 
Society (Past President). | Mr. Cherington is the 
author of various books, reports and brochures, 
including "Advertising as a Business Force", "Ele- 
ments of Marketing”, and "People's Wants and How 
to Satisfy Them". 


Mr. Jacob Baker 


Mr. Jacob Baker spent his 
on a Colorado ranch, following which he spent 
considerable time in educational work, teaching 
Science and Agriculture in country high schools 
in Idaho and California. Later he served as Im- 
migration Secretary at the San Francisco Y.M.C.A. 
In 1918 he engaged himself in 
engineering and consultation 
work, until in ‘1923 he became 
Manager of the Personnel De- 
partment of the San Joaquim 
Light & Power Corporation, 
Fresno, Cal, He has. served 
as Managing Director and 
Board Member of the Vanguard 
Press, New York City, until 
in 1933 he became Asst. Admin- 
istrator of the Federal Emer- 


(Continued on Page 17) 
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Jacob Baker, President 
Washington Chapter 
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Prof. Edwin C. Robbins 


Professor Robbins is a 
graduate of both the Uni- 
versity of Iowa and Columbia 
University, receiving his 
PH.D. from the latter insti- 
tution in 1915. For two 
years he taught Economics 
and Sociology at Mount Hol- 


yoke, and then went to the 

University of Minnesota, are 
where he remained until he Edwin C. Robbins 
became Dean of the School President, Boston 

of Business at the Univer- Chapter 

sity of Oregon in 1920. 

Since 1928 he has been Professor of Industrial 
Management at the Harvard Business School. In 


1923 Professor Robbins served as Investigator for 
the U. S. Coal Commission. He is the author of a 
High School Debate Book, "The Railway Conductors: 
A Study in Organized Labor", and with Professor 
F. E. Folts at Harvard, he is the joint author of 
a case book and text on Industrial Management. 
In addition to his S.A.M. affiliation, Professor 
Robbins is a member of the American Economic Asso- 


ciation. Last year he served the Boston Chapter 
as Director and became its President in October, 
1937. 


Mr..Charles A. Kelley 


Mr. Charles Kelley is a native of Portchester, 
N. Y. Following his attendance at the public 
schools, he served as an apprentice toolmaker at 
the Russell Birdsall & Ward Plant and Norwalk 
Iron Works. During this time he completed his 
education in Mechanical Engineering through the 
International Correspondence School. He has 
since worked for a number of manufacturing con- 


cerns in an executive capacity and has been Fore- 
Inspector 


man at the Autocar Co., Chief at the 
American Multigraph Co., 
Factory Manager at the 
Chisholm Shovel Co., and 


at present is Factory Man- 


ager at the Atlas Bolt & 
Screw Co. Mr. Kelley is a 
member of the Cleveland 


Engineering Society, Group 
Chairman of the Cleveland 
Safety Council, and past 
Vice President of the 
Cleveland Rotary Club. He 
became President of the 
Cleveland Chapter in 1937. 


Charles A. Kelley, 
President, Cleveland 
Chapter 
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Mr. William H. Gesell 


Mr. Gesell was born in New 
Jersey, and now lives in Mont- 
clair. His education was re- 
ceived at Columbia University 
and the University of Michigan, 
since when he has held numerous 
positions of importance in re- 
search and manufacturing work as 
a Chemical Engineer. At present 
Mr. Gesell is serving as Vice 
President of the Lehn and Fink 
Products Corporation in Bloom- 
field, New Jersey. 


William H. Gesell, President 


member of S.1.E., now a part of 
S.A.M., and served its Chicago 
Chapter as President. He has 
served as a Director of S.A.M. 
and will succeed Prof. David B. 
Porter as National Secretary in 
December, 1937. 


Mr. Otto F. Taylor 


It was in Lawrence, Mass., 
that Mr. Otto F. Taylor first 


Mr. Gesell has been active in 
S.A.M. affairs since its organization as a merger 
of the Taylor Society and Society of Industrial 
Engineers. He was formerly President of the So- 
ciety of Industrial Engineers, and during 1935- 
36 served The Society for the Advancement of Man- 
agement as Vice President. In December, 1936, 


Mr. Gesell was elected President of the Society 
and has discharged his duties admirably since 
that time. 


Prof. Henry P. Dutton 


Prof. Dutton was born in 
Holland, Michigan, and now 
lives in Chicago. He has 
qualified as manufacturer, 
educator, consultant, author 
and editor. In 1914 he re- 
ceived his Bachelor's de- 
gree in Engineering at the 
Prof. Henry P. Dutton, University of Michigan, 

Secretar and began to teach at 
the Northwestern University's Shool 
of Commerce. As a consultant, Prof. 
Dutton worked under Carl Barth, and 
later identified himself with Ar- 
thur Young & Co. In 1924 he wrote 
his well known text on Factory Man- 
agement, following this with other 
books and articles, until in 1927 
he became Associate Editor of "Fac- 
tory Management and Maintenance”. 
At present Prof. Dutton is Head of 
the Social Science Department at 


saw the light of day, and he re- 
sides now at Summit, New Jersey. 
After receiving his A.B. degree at Dartmouth Col- 
lege, he attended the Amos Tuck School of Admin- 
istration and Finance. Mr. Taylor is a Certified 
Public Accountant (three States), Registered Mun- 
icipal Accountant in New Jersey, and has been ad- 
mitted to practice before the U. &. Treasury De- 
partment, the U. S. Board of Tax Appeals, and the 
Securities and Exchange Commission. He is also a 
member of the N.A.C.A., A.M. A., and the 
C. P. A. Society of New 
York State. At present Mr. 
Taylor heads up the firm of 
QO. F. Taylor & Certi- 
fied Public Accountants. 
He has served S.A.M. as 
Treasurer since its incep- 
tion. 


Miss Evelyn Buckley 


Mr. Otto F. Taylor 


Miss Buckley, the Execu- Treasurer 

tive Secretary of The Society for 
the Advancement of Management, has 
beer associated with Management So- 
cieties for ten years. She began 
her career with The Taylor Society 
and later became Assistant Secre- 
tary of The Society of Industrial 
Engineers. She was active in the 
joint societies as the Federated 
Management Societies and helped or- 
ganize our present S.A.M. 


the Armour Institute of Technology Miss Evelyn Buckley, Exec. Secretary Besides her job as Executive 


in Chicago. In addition to his S.A.M. affiliation, 
he is a member of A.S.M.E., A.M.A., the Indus- 
trial Management Society, and the Illinois 
Manufacturers' Association, He was a Charter 


Secretary of the Society, Miss Buckley acts as As- 
sistant Editor of the JOURNAL and of the NEWS 
BULLETIN, In addition, she is a member of the 
International Industrial Relations Institute. 
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Mr. Ordway Tead 


Edivor - Author - Lecturer 
and Teacher, graduated from Am- 
herst College in 1912 and for 
three years was resident at the 
South End House (settlement) in 
Boston. From 1915 to 1921 he 
was engaged in industrial rela- 
tions counseling in Boston, New 
York,and (during the war) Wash- 
ington. He was for five years 


Editor of Business Books for 
McGraw-Hill Book Company and 
now occupies the post of Editor 


of Economic Books for Harper & 
Brothers. He has contributed 


Mr. Ordway Tead, Chairman 


Mr. John J. Furia 


Mr. John J. Furia, a native 
and resident of New York City, 
is an inventor, author, teacher, 
and consultant. At present he 
carries on his consulting bus- 
iness and devotes considerable 
time as Secretary-Treasurer of 
the National Management Council, 
which body is the American Af- 
filiate of the International 
Committee of Scientific Manage- 
ment, and known briefly as the 
C.I.0.S. Mr. Furia, who possess- 
es numerous degrees (Ph.D. from 


Committee on the Annual Conference 


Columbia, M.S. from N.Y.U., end 


widely to periodicals and ref- 
erence volumes on topics related to management, 
labor, government, and education, He is a past 
President of The Society for the Advancement of 


Management and at present serves as Editor of its 
JOURNAL. 


Prof. David B. Porter 


Prof. Porter, a native of Montclair, N. J., 
° now resides in New York 
City. He graduated from the 
Sheffield Scientific School 
at Yale in 1914, following 
which he spent considerable 
time in industry. At one 
time he worked under Henry 
L. Gantt, installing meth- 
ods of Production control. 
Prof. Porter is at present 
an Associate Professor of 
Industrial Engineering at 
New York University, where 


Prof. David B. Porter 
Retiring Secretary 


he organized the first Collegiate 
Laboratory Course in Motion Study 
in the United States. Professor 
Porter is also a Consultant and 
has written numerous articles on 
Production Control and Motion 
Study. He is a member of the Yale 
Engineering Association, The Socie- 
ty for the Promotion of Engineering 
Education and A. S. M. E., and this 
year retires as Secretary of S.A.M. 


Mr. Charles G. Smith 


I.E. from Manhattan) has served 
as Head of the Department of Industrial Engineer- 
ing at Manhattan College. He is an inventor in 
the field of Physical Science and has written 
numerous books and articles on technical and man- 
agement subjects. Mr. Furia is a member of 
A.I.E.E., The National Society for Vocational 
Guidance, and now serves S.A.M. in the capacity 
of Vice President and Member of the Executive 
Committee, 


Mr. Charles G. Smith 


Mr. Smith, our Vice 
President, resides in 
Scarsdale, N.Y. At an 
early age he entered the 
insurance business and 
has since found time to 
do special work at both 
New York and Columbia 
Universities. 


John J. Furia, Vice 


President and Member 
of Executive Committee 


In the Insurance field, Mr. Smith 
is one of the outstanding men in the 
United States, having served many 
insurance companies in positions of 
responsibility. In 1918 he was with 
the California Insurance Department; 
and in 1910 h» became State Actuary 
in the Savings Bank Life Insurance 
Division of the Massachusetts Insur- 
NY ance Department. From 1918 to 1925 
he served as Actuary in the New York 


Vice President 


A debt of gratitude is due Professor Porter 
for his excellent work as Secretary during this 
period of early existence of The Society for the 
Advancement of Management. 


Life Insurance Department, when he 
became Manager of the New York Insurance Fund, 
the largest carrier of Workmen's Compensation In- 
surance in the United States. 

(Continued on Page 17) 
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Columbia University 


Teachers College 


The Teachers College Student Branch has elect- 


ed the following officers: Harry Sherman, Presi- 
dent (re-elected); Henry G. Ring, Vice President ; 
Mrs, Frances Blade, Secy-Treas. (re-elected). 


The following members of the Executive Committee 
were elected to assist the officers: Miss Blanche 
Bernstein, Mr. Sidney Mencher, Mr. Leroy Jefferies, 
Mr. Arthur Reiter. 

--By Mrs. Frances Blade 


University of Florida 


At a recent meeting of the Florida Student 
Branch, Mr. H. W. Wilkes, representative of the 
Lietz Co., gave an interesting lecture and demon- 
stration of photography. The Chapter mets every 
second and fourth Thursday af each month. Officers 
elected for the current year are: F. E. Eby, Pres- 
ident; Jonn P. Leman, Vice President; A.A. Wiggans, 
Secretary. 

--By F. BE. Eby 


Manhattan College 


In October, Mr. Matthews Sweeney, Treasurer of 
the Manhattan Student Chapter, gave an interest- 
ing talk on the subject of "Unions". A discussion 
was led by Mr. Patrick O'Sullivan. In November 
the Reverend Brother Francis, Professor of Sta- 
tistics in the School of Commerce and Business 
Administration, spoke on "Statistics in Manage- 
ment". 

--By Bert J. Dowling 


Newark College of Engineering 


On October 13th Mr. Irving Newbury addressed 
the Newark Student Branch on the activities of 
the Northern New Jersey Chapter of the S.A.M. Mr. 
Newbury represented the Northern New Jersey Chap- 
ter asa member of its Executive Committee. The 
Faculty Advisor, Professor Brooks, spoke on the 
work of Taylor, Gilbreth and Gantt. 

--By Paul J. Giordan 


New York University 
School of Commerce, Accounts and Finance 


The New York University, School of Commerce 
Students Branch, held a meeting on September 30th, 
at which Dr. Julis I. Bogen, Editor of the Journal 
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of Commerve, spoke on "The C.1.0. vs. the A.F. of 
L." On October 14th Mr. William Fellows Morgan, 
New York City Commissioner of Markets, spoke on 
"The Kosher Meat Strike", and "Turning the Bronx 
Terminal Market froma Loss to a Profit in One 
Year's Time". Miss Ruth Kellogg, Administrative 
Assistant of the New York State Unemployment In- 
surance Administration, addressed the Chapter on 
"Unemployment Insurance - Its Past, Present and 
Future, both in the United States and Abroad". 
Agein on November 4th, Mr. John F. Pierce, Direc- 
tor of the Office Service Department of the Ten- 
nessee Valley Authority, spoke on, "Recent Trends 
in Office Management”. 
--By Miss Janet R. Wilkins 


New York University 
School of Engineering 


The Members of the New York University School 
of Engineering, Student Branch, attended a meet- 
ing at Stevens Institute on November 4th, at which 
Mrs. Beryl R. McClaskey discussed Labor Relations. 
(See Stevens Institute page 22) 

--By Alberto Grana 


Northeastern University 


Mr. Archie Williams, Personnel Director of the 
Raytheon Manufacturing Co., addressed the North- 
eastern Student Branch on November 5th on "Meas- 
ured Day Work". He stated that there are two 
different systems of modern measured day rates -- 
(1) rates set on a sliding scale to allow for ad 
justments due to learning and the complexity of 
the operation, and (2) partial pay on a piecework 
basis and the remainder in the form of a_ bonus 
every two or three months. The worker does. not 
lose pay for delays in production due to factors 
beyond his control. 

--By Dwight Wheeler 


University of Pennsylvania 
Wharton School of Finance & Commerce 
and Evening School of Accounts & Finance 


On Thursday, November 18th, the University of 
Pennsylvania, Student Branch, met for a dinner 
and discussion on management problems. Mr. Perry 
Oliver was the leader. The Student Branch is 
planning a series of luncheons, at which various 
management topics will be discussed and speakers 
introduced. 


--By Ted Friedlander, Jr. 
(Continued on Page 22) 
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Julian E. Jackson, Esq., Page Editor 


LAW AND MANAGEMENT 


By Julian E. Jackson 


Knowledge of Law Valuable Aid 
in Good Management 


Business executives operate in a field of eco- 
nomic laws, and knowledge of these laws is essen- 
tial to success, but every business enterprise is 
also hedged about by a vast array of common and 
statutory laws. Economic laws are stable and 
their operations are predictable, while “politi- 
cal" law is constantly growing and always subject 
to varying interpretation. The modern executive, 
therefore, must not only be a student of econom- 
ics, and its related subjects, such as finance, 
marketing and accounting, but must keep abreast 
of the changing tides of legislation and judicial 
decisions which affect his business. 


Influence of Government in Conduct 
of Business Cannot be Ignored 


Some economists are now recognizing the im- 
portant place of legal regulation of business by 
including government as a fifth factor in pro- 
duction along with land, labor, capital and en- 
terprise. This means that the returns from pro- 
duction are to be shared or "distributed" between 
rent, interest, wages, profits and taxes, with 
the last named item receiving a larger and larger 
share of these returns. But taxes are only one 
point of impact between the business man and his 
government. Almost every move he makes in the 
conduct of his enterprise is subject to some law 
or regulation. Every contract entered into is 
governed by established rules, and every relation 
with producers, employees and consumers has its 
legal aspect. 


While it is true that a body of laws and regu- 
lations grew up alongside of the growth and de- 
velopment of industry and commerce, forcing exec- 


utives to acquire at least a fair understanding 


of the legal aspects of their businesses, yet it 
is obvious that today business problems are af- 
fected more than ever before by the activities of 
lawmaking bodies and administrative agencies. 


It will be the purpose of the editor of this 
page to trace the most significant points of con- 


tact between business and government and to stress 
the necessity for those who follow business as a 
profession, to understand thoroughly the everyday 
relationships with public authority. 


Many New Services of Governmental 
Agencies Have Pronounced Effect 
on Management 


Many new and significant governmental services 
are being performed. Consider the changes that 
have been affected in business and industry by 
such administrative bodies as the Federal Trade 
Commission, the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation, the Securities 
and Exchange Corporation and the Tennessee Valley 
Authority, among many others. Consider the effect 
upor. manufacturing and marketing practices of the 
enactment of the Wagner Act, the Robinson Patman 
Act, the Tydings-Miller Act, the Social Security 
Act, all typical pieces of regulative legislation 
unknown to other generations of executives. 


The gradual growth of regulative and promotion- 
al activities has recently assumed Niagara-like 
proportions and has compelled business men to give 
attention to the need of keeping abreast of swift 
moving political currents affecting economic en- 
terprise. 


Subsequent Pages to Present Many Phases 
of Influence of Law in Management 


In subsequent issues of the NEWS BULLETIN, this 
page will be devoted to developments in legisla- 
tion affecting taxation, financing, wages and 
hours of labor, distributior, transportation, and 
warehousing, as well as current decisions of Fed- 
eral and State courts in these various fields, and 
the activities of the many administrative and reg- 
ulatory commissions. 


GEORGE V. GOULD 
Management Engineer 


Lock Box 1284 Indianapolis, Indiana 
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Mr. William F. Sherman, 
for the Detroit Chapter anda new S.A.M. member, 
is also the Detroit Editor of "The Iron Age". 


NEWS BULLETIN Editor 


Col. Hugo Diemer, our Vice President in Charge 
of Education, _is Chairman of Chicago Management 
Council. 


Mr. Frederic Oakhill, President of the Chicago 
Chapter, represents S.A.M. as Secretary of this 
Council. Recently Mr. Oakhill addressed the 
Rochester, N. Y. Industrial Management Council on 
"How Can Maintenance Costs Be Controlled”. 


Mr. Dwight V. Merrick, 
called our attention to a 
the Functions of the Time 


an §.A.M. member, has 
prize-winning essay on 
and Motion Study De- 


partment, printed in the Dunlop Gazette, pub- 
lished at the "bottom of the world”, in 
Australia. 


Mr. William Mullee, Chairman of the Motion 
Study group of the Northern New Jersey Chapter, 
has been transferred to the Akron plant of the 
American Hard Rubber Co., where he has institut- 
ed a training program on Motion Economy. 


Mr. John Campbell, formerly with the Manhattan 
Rubber Manufacturing Division of the Raybestos 
Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J., is now located 
with the General Theatre Equipment Corporation, 
New York City. 


Mr. Archie Williams, formerly President of the 
Boston Chapter, is now located at the Raytheon 
Manufacturing Co. in Newton, Mass. Mr. Williams 
was with the Hood Rubber Co. a year ago. He is 
also teaching a course in Methods Engineering on 
a part time basis, at M. I. T. 


Mr. Paul Gerhardt, Boston Chapter member, has 
recently affiliated himself with The Thompson & 
Lichtner Co., Inc., a Boston consulting firm. 


A number of S.A.M. members have been lecturing 
and speaking for a course in Administrative Man- 
agement, given by the Graduate School of the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture. They include 
Ordway Tead, Dr. Harlow S. Person and Dean W. B. 
Donham. This course is in charge of Mr. Peter 
Keplinger, who is a member of the S.A.M. Govern- 
ment Committee. A number of our Washington Chap- 
ter members are attending the course. 
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Mr. Paul Cherington, President of the New York 
Chapter, is no longer with Cherington, Roper % 
Wood, since he has become President of the Market 


Research Corporation of America. 


Prof. Julius Seidl of the 
has been re-elected Secretary, 
pointed Chairman of the Committee on Employment, 
Prof. Seidl devoted a major portion of his summer 
to work at the Psychological Corporation in New 
York City, and is now abstracting the "Industri- 
elle Psychotechnik” for Psychological Abstracts. 


New York Chapter, 
and has been ap 


Mr. Ray Hudson, 
Division, 


Vice President of the Eastern 
has recently been actively engaged in 


managing the fall New England Conference of the 
It is rumored that members of the New York 
Chapter are planning a special ovation for John 
Payne in commemoration of his exploits following 
the annval dinner last year. 
Fourteen per cent of the Chicago Chapter  men- 
bers teach commerce subjects at Colleges in the 


Chicago area. 
time teachers. 


In this group, only two are full 


Prof. Ronald H. Robnett, a 
Boston Chapter, 


the 
the post of 


Director of 
has been elected to 


Associate Director in the Boston Chapter of the 
National Association of Cost Accountants. 
The Washington Chapter S.A.M. is wunigue in 


having virtually all of its members employed in 
the Federal Government service. Their approach 
to problems of Scientific Management, therefore, 
is necessarily slightly different than the ordin- 
ary approach from the industrial view point. 


Mr. Robert C. Hall of Sears Roebuck & Co., 
has been elected President of the Philadelphia 
Chapter, succeeding Mr. James A. Parton of Talon, 
Inc., Meadville, Pa. 


Mr. Cecil Guyatt, Chief Industrial Engineer of 
the Eastern Division of the American Steel & Wire 
Co. of Worcester, Mr. Clayton Mugridge, Depart- 
ment Superintendent at the Hood Rubber Co., Inc. 
in Watertown, and Mr. Edward J. Wells, Manufactur- 
ing Superintendent at the Simplex Wire & Cable Co. 
at Cambridge, Mass., have been elected as new 
members of the Boston Chapter Board of Directors. 


(Continued on Page 19) 
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WHO'S WHO AT HEADQUARTERS PAGE CONTINUED 
Mr. Charles G. Smith 
(Continued from Page 13) 

Since 1925, he has been a member of the Governing 
Committee of the Compensation Insurance Rating 
Board in New York. Mr. Smith is a member of the 
Insurance Institute of America, American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, and the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science. He has 
been Vice President of The Society for the Ad- 
vancement of Management since December, 1936. 


THE CHAPTER PRESIDENTS' PAGE CONTINUED 
Mr. Jacob Baker 
(Continued from Page 11) 

gency Relief, Civil Works and Works Progress Ad- 
ministrations in Washington. In 1936 he was. ap- 
pointed Chairman of the Commission of Inquiry on 
Cooperative Enterprise In SEurope by President 
Roosevelt. Since June, 1937, he has been Presi- 
dent of the United Federal Workers of America. 
Mr. Baker has published numerous books and arti- 
cles, among which are Cooperative Enterprise" and 
"Cooperative Enterprise in Europe". He is a mem- 
ber of the Cooperative League of U.S.A., American 
Public Works Association, and became President of 
the Washington Chapter, S.A.M. in 1937. 


Mr. BE. S. Smith, President 
Detroit Chapter 


Mr. E. S. Smith was educated in a small town 
high school, after which he became an apprentice 
in machine shop and die making at the plant of 
the E. W. Bliss Co. During his stay at this com- 
pany, he rapidly rose from Diemaker to Superin- 
tendent of a Branch Plant. Subsequentlv, Mr. 
Smith became Superintendent or Plant Manager in 
three different plants of the American Can Co. 
Obtaining a connection with the Fisher Body Cor- 
poration in 1928, he spent some time in Personnel 
work, following which he became Superintendent of 
the Fisher Body Shop. When the Plant Manager of 
the Fisher Body Corporation went into over-seas 
activity, Mr. Smith succeeded him, During the 
past several years, Mr. Smith has been in charge 
of the Central Die and Machine Shop of the Fisher 
Body Division of the General Motors, and in spite 
of this busy career, he has found opportunity to 
take a number of special courses at the Pratt In- 
stitute ,Columbia University and Wayne University. 


Mr. Frederic Oakhill, President, 
Chicago Chapter 


Mr. Frederic Oakhill received his formal edu- 
cation in technical and academic high schools, 
(Continued on Page 19) 


Just Published 


A practical treatment of one of the most 
important aspects of present-day 
industrial management 


MOTION and TIME STUDY 


By RALPH M. BARNES, Professor of Industrial En- 
gineering, Mechanical Engineering Department, 
University of lowa 


Motion and time study helps to solve the problems aris- 
ing from wasted effort and loss of time in the manufac- 
turing process. Here is the latest treatment of the subject 
that is available. It tells you: 


—How to analyze the elements of a process in a 
search for possible inefficient methods 
—How to study individual operations with a view 
to economy of time and motion 

—How to standardize methods, materials, tools and 
equipment 

—The effect of time and motion economy on plant 
output, wages and profits 


The methods described in this book are in use in many 


industries, with marked success. 
285 pages 125 illustrations 6 by 9 $3.75 


Order from your bookseller or from 
JOHN WILEY & SONS, INC., 440 - 4th Ave., New York 


40 


TYPES OF 


MEYLAN STOP WATCHES 
A watch for every purpose 


Ask for FREE folder No. 12TS fully illustrating and 
describing some 40 types of stopwatches. No salesmen 
will call. 


REPAIR. Send to or for 
< stopwatches. end to us ; 
SER VICE (no charge, no obligation. 


A. R. & J. EZ. MEYLAN 


"Specialists in timing instruments” 


264-66 West 40th St. New York City, N. Y. 
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Mr. Gesell Announces Appointment 
of Two New Vice Presidents 


Mr. Albert Pleydell has been appointed S.A.M. 
Vice President in Charge of Purchasing. After 
attending New York University, Mr. Pleydell en- 
tered the employ of the Western Electric Co., 
where he assisted in the installation of a Modern 
Stores Control System. 


At present Mr. Pleydell is First Deputy Com- 
missioner in the Department of Purchase of New 
York City, and is also a member of a tnrée-man 
committee in cnarge of standardizing printed forms 
and procedures of all city and county departments 
in Greater New York. 


Professor E. C. Robbins of the Harvard Busin- 
ess School, has been appointed to succeed Mr. 
Ordway Tead as the Vice President in Charge of 
Personnel. Professor Robbins’ biographical 
sketch is presented on the Chapter Presidents' 
page. 


Two Additional Student Branches 
Recently Organized 


Professor Barnwell has announced the formation 
of a Student Branch at Georgetown University, 
with Professor Alda L. Raffa as Faculty Advisor, 
and a second at North Carolina State College, 
with Professor H. B. Shaw as Faculty Advisor. 
These two new members of the S.A.M. family are ex- 
tended a cordial welcome. 


Correction of Statement on Motion 
Study Text 


In the October issue of the News Bulletin 
there appeared on the Motion Study Notes Page a 
statement which commended Prof. Barnes’ new text 
on "Motion and Time Study", and.added: “In fact 
all other books are now obsolete or out of print”. 
When this statement was prepared the writer 
overlooked another text that is neither out of 
print nor obsolete, but still standard and wide- 
ly used: "Time and Motion Study and Formulas For 
Wage Incentives", by Lowry, Maynard and Stage- 
merten. 


Final Dates for Receiving News 
Bulletin Copy 


A number of requests have been received for 
final dates fcr submitting copy to be included 


in the bimonthly issues 
They are as follows: 


Issues 


February 1938 
April 1938 
June 1938 
August 1938 
October 1938 
December 1938 


of the NEWS BULLETIN, 


Final Date for 
Receiving Copy 


January 22, 1938 
March 26, 1938 
May 28, 1938 

July 25, 1938 
September 26, 1938 
November 28, 1938 


Numerous Foreign Publications 


Available at National Office 


Miss Buckley, S.A.M. Executive Secretary, has 
compiled a list of publications available at 
National Headquarters, including a number of man- 
agement journals published abroad. There appear 


in these journals articles 
summarized for publication 


which might well be 
in the NEWS BULLETIN 


and the Editor would appreciate receiving summar- 
ies. A selected list of these publications fol- 


lows: 


ANNALES DES SCIENCES COMMERCIALES & ECONO- 
MIQUES, Ecole des Sciences Commerciales 
et Economiques de l'Universite - 2 Rue 

des Doyens, Louvain, Belgium 

CNOF - Comite National de L'Organization 
Francaise, 57 Rue de Babylone, Paris VII, 

France 


DIE BETRIEBS WIRTSHAFT 


- C. E. Poeschel Ver- 


lag, Ernst-Weinstein-Strasse 16, Stuttgart, 
Germany 
IDORT - Instituto de Organisacao Racionel 
do Trabalho, Sao Paulo, Rua Senador Fei 
jo, Sao Paulo, Brazil 
KABLEGRAM, THE - The Kable Brothers Company, 


Mount Morris, Illinois 


LABOUR MANAGEMENT - Institute of Labour Man- 
agement. Terminal House, 52, Grosvenor 
Gardens, London, S. W. I., England. 

LE ASSICURAZIONI SOCIALI - Instituto Naxion 
ale Fascista Della Previdenza Sociale, 
Corso Umberto I, 239, Rome, Italy 

LE COMMERCE - Administration et Reduction, 
54 Rue de Clichy, Paris, France 
L'ORGA - L'Organisation, 54 Rue de Clichy, 
Paris, France 
L' ORGANIZZAZIONE SCIENTIFICA DEL LAVORO - 
Ente Nazionale Italiano per 1'organizzasione 
scientifica del lavoro, Piazza Venezie II, 


Rome, 


Italy 
(Continued on Page 22) 
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THE CHAPTER PRESIDENTS PAGE 


Cont'd from Page 17 


Mr. Frederic Oakhill 


The Armour Institute of Technology and the North- 
western University - School of Commerce. Mr. 
Qakhill's trail up the ladder of success reads 
like an Horatio Alger story, but space does not 
permit printing all of his many different experi- 
enceS. 


In 1919 Mr. Oakhill was employed by the Kansas 
City Power & Light Co. Later he spent some time 
with the Bases Expanded Steel Trust Co., and then 
with the Chicago Bridge and Iron Works, until in 
1929 he became associated as Asst. Plant Engineer, 
with Bauer & Black, a division of the Kendall Co., 
manufacturers of surgical dressings and allied 
products. Mr. Oakhill became Plant Engineer for 
Baver & Black in 1930. 


Mr. Oakhill has written numerous articles for 
"Factory Management and Maintenance”. His pro- 
fessional affiliations include S.A.M., the Pro- 
fession of Commerce Fraternity, and in Chicago he 
is Secretary of the Chicago Management Council. 
At the present time Mr. Oakhill is also Special 


Instructor in Plant Engineering and Maintenance - 


in the Evening School of the Armour Institute of 
Technology. He became President of the Chicago 
Chapter of S.A.M. in 1937. 


FRIENDLY CHATTER CONT INUED 


(Continued from Page 16) 
Mrs. Beryl R. McClaskey, an Officer of the New 
York Chapter, is teaching a course in Personnel at 
Hunter College. 


Mr. James S. Perkins of the Chicago Chapter, is 
writing a comparison of the Gilbreth System with 
one of the Eurorean Systems for Motion Analysis, 
and promises to send it to your Editor for a near 
future issue. 


The Chicago Chapter has a Student Division, 
which at present has 38 members. This isa _ type 
of organization that is a fine feeder for Chapter 
membership. 


The Northern New Jersey Chapter announces the 
election of the following new members: J. E. 
Holway, R. M. Meyer, W. L. Young, C. P. Donnelly, 
W. C. Axt, G. W. Chamberlin, 0. P. H. Chamberlin, 
G. A. Hilbert and W. F. Caney. 


The Education group of the Northern New Jersey 
Chapter is holding biweekly meetings at which Dr. 
Arthur E. Suffern of the New York University, 
School of Finance, lectures on Economic subjects. 
The subject of his first address was, "The Econom- 
ic and Legal Aspects of Labor Relations”. 
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“For Top Executives Only”’ 


A book for high executives; chapters by Samuel W. 
Reyburn, Kenneth Goode, C. M. Chester, Alfred P. 
Sloan, Jr., Sanford E. Thompson. Edited by J. George 
Frederick. An up-to-date education in how to be a 
really able executive. 383 pages, large size, $5.00. 


‘Standard Business Etiquette’ 


By J. George Frederick. A book for all employes, to- 
ward greater organization efficiency. A complete set of 
standards of business relationship for various individu- 
al functions; the private secretary, the reception clerk, 
the telephone operator, the worker, the salesman, the 
retail salesperson, the executive, even the “boss” him- 
self. Also a most valuable condensed education on 
“What is Business?”; what is “business-like”, and “bus- 
iness honor”. 188 pages, $1.75. Special low prices 
for quantities. (A most fitting holiday gift to employes). 


A few other valuable business books: “Selling Mrs. Con- 
sumer”, by Mrs. Christine Frederick, $5.00; “Masters of 
Advertising Copy” (rated by Printers Ink readers as one 
of the best books on advertising), $3.00; “How to Be a 
Convincing Talker”, J. George Frederick, 2 Vols., $3.50; 
“Modern Salesmanship”, J. George Frederick, $4.00; 
“Readings in Economic Planning”, $3.50. 


Business Bourse, Publishing Div. 
80 West 40th St., New York 
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FREDERIC W. HILLS and ASSOCIATES 


Consultants in Management 


Offers a professional consulting management service of intensive business diag- 
nosis for purpose of determining how and where Cost Reduction may be 
applied, whether it be Shop, Store or Office. 


We do not have standardized systems, patented cures or panaceas, but make 
careful analysis of each problem, designing methods and procedures to fit the 
individual business. 


We furnish that trained outside and impartial viewpoint which considers man- 
agement problems and their relations as a whole and which leads to increasing 
profit. 


We specialize in Organization Surveys, Management Audits, Marketing Sur- 
veys and Sales Stimulation Plans, Pricing Policies, Production Methods, Motion 
and Job Analyses, Time Studies, Wage Incentives, Compensation Plans and 
Bonus, Standard Costs for Production and Distribution, Budgetary Control, 
Accounting Methods and Office Procedures, Industrial Relations, Financial 
Examinations, and Business Rehabilitation. 


The HILLS MANAGEMENT SERVICE is based upon twenty-five years prac- 
tical experience in serving American Industry. It is a fact finding organiza- 
tion utilizing practical, common-sense methods for developing a constructive 
program of increasing profits, simplifying procedures and cutting costs. 


Member of S.A.M., A.S.M.E., and N.A.C.A. 


Futher information regarding this service upon request 


FREDERIC W. HILLS and ASSOCIATES 


Consultants in Management 
551 Fifth Avenue - - - New York, N. Y. 
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CONTROLLING SELLING COSTS 


(Continued from Page 2) 


a sales manager was influenced into switching his 
advertising budget from newspapers to radio pro- 
grams. Instead of the sales rising through the 
Spring months as in the past, they actually fell 
off substantially. When the concern turned again 
to newspapers, the sales curve started to rise 
promptly. During the following five years, this 
game sales manager tried to persuade the general 
mnager to try radio programs again. Fortunately, 
however, the curve of sales in relation to Sell- 
ing Costs served to remind management of its past 
failure with this type of publicity. It can be 
readily seen, therefore, that sales expenditures, 
when properly controlled, offer a great possibil- 
ity for constructive savings. 


Good Judgment Criterion of Success in 
Control of Selling Costs 


Controllers and managerial accountants are far 
too prone to rely upon quotas, budgets and some 
form of office record to control selling and mar- 
keting costs. Although such methods are better 
than none, yet they are a poor procedure in the 
light of the results attained by simple methods 
which are being successfully used by many con- 
cerns. Quotas are very valuable in that they 
give the salesmen "something to shoot at". 
Budgets are indispensable, too, because they give 
an index as to what should be spent. Office re- 
cords are also worthwhile because they indicate 
what has been achieved and at what cost. In the 
last analysis, however, there is nothing that can 
supplant good judgment in sizing up the situation 
and deciding what expenses are worthwhile. 


STANDARDIZATION OF OFFICE FORMS 


(Continued from Page 7) 


to apply the standards. A knowledge of account- 
ing or draftsmanship does not mean that a person 
knows how to design a form. Proper designing of 
forms is a specialized task and can only be 
learned through a knowledge of manual and mechan- 
ical clerical operations. 


Standardization of forms is not a simple mat- 
ter without these basic factors. With these ba- 
sic factors, it is productive of tremendous sav- 
ings, both in the cost of the printing, and in 
the cost of office operation, and no business 
concern which expects to operate its office effi- 
ciently, can afford to be without standardized 
forms, 
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THE UTILIZATION BY GOVERNMENT OF THE 
PRINCIPLES OF SCIBNIIF1C GOVERNMENT 


(Continued from Page 6) 


Application of Managemert Principles 
Must be Made in the Framework of 


Democracy 


Advocates of management principles must find a 
way to do their kind of administering within the 
framework of a political government. They must 
recognize that the people as a whole prefer’ the 
political way, which has the merit of responding 
to popular desire. Through the agency of public 
scrutiny, democracy has already achieved in part 
some of the objectives that scientific management 
would promote to a greater degree. It is no ac- 
cident that letters can be dependably and speed- 
ily delivered by what is called a political 
agency of government. 


Democratic government will be receptive to 
scientific management if its friends demonstrate 
that they know how to advance, where to advance, 
and what specific ends to seek. The objectives 
in government cannot be the same as the object- 
ives in private industry, but the field is broad, 
inviting, and worthy of development. 


PURCHASING AS A FUNCTION OF MANAGEMENT 


(Continued from Page 5) 


may be determined by the price advantage which 
the buyer can obtain. 


Finally, the getting of orders is often de- 
pendent entirely upon the ability of the con- 
cern to meet its delivery dates. If materials 
are not available, the purchasing officer will 
be deemed at fault andthe sole cause for the 
delay or even cancellation of an order. 


EDITOR'S PAGE 


(Continued from Page 1) 


Properly speaking law is not a division of 
Management, but is a subject about which a mana- 
ger neéds information if he is to be successful. 
With this in mind Your Editor has inaugurated a 
page devoted to the presentation of Legal Aspects 
of Management. Julian E. Jackson, Prof. of Bus. 
Management in the College of Business Administra- 
tion at Northeastern University is to be the page 
Editor. He comes to us. well qualified as a 
teacher of marketing and Business Law, and a prac- 
ticing member of the Massachusetts Bar. 
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CHAPTER NEWS CONT INUED 


(Continued from Page 10) 
New York 


Meetings Attendance - Gilbert N. Amerman, 
Felton Chemical Co. 

Membership Director - John B. Payne, Policy- 
holders Serv. Bur., Met. Life Insurance Co. 

Program - Mrs. Beryl R. McClaskey, National 

Sugar Refining Co. of N. J. 
Publicity - Walter K. Porzer, Assoc. Wool Ind. 
Research - Naiman Marr, Homes & Davis 


Mr. Ordway Tead (see Who's Who at Headquar- 
ters) spoke at the first meeting of the year, 
which was held October 28th at the auditorium of 
the Metals and Plastics Bureau, Rockefeller Plaza. 
Using his book "The Art of Leadership” as a point 
of departure, he talked of leadership in the light 
of present management problems, emphasizing par- 
ticularly the qualities needed for leadership to- 
day. Professor T. North Whitehead of the Harvard 
Graduate School of Business Administration, whose 
book “Leadership in a Free Society” has aroused 
nation-wide comment and criticism, will give some 
of the experimental data which lie behind 
the conclusions of his book. 

--By Walter K. Porzer 


Northern New Jersey 


The following Officers and Chairmen of Commit- 
tees, have been elected and appointed at the 
Northern New Jersey Chapter: Bernard Victor, Pres- 
ident; Andrew Anderson, Jr., Vice Pres. and Chair- 
man of Program Committee; F. P. Joralemon, Secre- 
tary; John E. Black, Treasurer; John F. Campbell, 
Membership; E.H. Lanai, Publicity; William R. 
Mullee, Motion Study; Leonard Best, Research; 
Frank G. Atkinson, Education. The Executive 
Committee includes the above names and the fol- 
lowing: Mr. M. A. Dittmar, Dr. Leo W. Geisler, 
and Mr. Kenneth MacGrath. 


At the first regular meeting of the Northern 
New Jersey Chapter, Mr. John H. Van Deventer, Ed- 
itor-In-Chief of "The Iron Age", spoke on the 
"Present Day Economic Situation and Its Relation 
to Management", Mr. Van Deventer referred to 
the present as a period of economic change and 
stated that this change concerns Industrial Engin- 
eers in that it increases the importance of in- 
dustrial relations in their work. A second meet- 
ing was held on October 14th, when Professor 
Charles W. Lytle, Director of Industrial Coopera- 
tion at New York University, spoke on "Wage Incen- 
tives". He discussed profit sharing, measured day 
work and recent trends in wage-incentive systems. 
The Motion Study group of the Northern New Jersey 
Chapter listened on October 21st to Mr. Clifford 


H. Cox, Industrial Engineer, Merch & Co., who 
addressed them on "Basic Principles and Laws of 
Motion Economy". Again on November lst, Mr. R. 
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P. Foose, Industrial Consultant, spoke on “Process 
Charts". One hundred twenty-five people were iy 
attendance, His talk was illustrated by examples 
of various types and uses of process charts, 

--By Hugh Bogle 


Washington 


The Washington Chapter has elected Mr. Jacob 
Baker, President of the United Federal Workers of 
America, as its President for the coming year (see 
Chapter President's page). The Chapter has three 
Vice Presidents as follows: In charge of program - 
Mr. P. Keplinger, Personnel Officer, Forest Ser- 
vice; Membership - E. T. Wilson - Home Owners Loan 
Corporation; Coordination - Mr. S. P. Kaidanovsky, 
Bureau of Labor. 


Secretary-Treasurer is Mr. Ward B. Freeman of 
the Rural Electrification Administration. 

A meeting was held on Friday, November 19th, 
at which Otto S. Byer, of the National Mediation 
Board, discussed the application of management 
to government objectives. 

--By Ward B. Freeman 


STUDENT BRANCH NEWS CONT INUED 


(Continued from Page 14) 


Stevens Institute of Technology 


On November 4th Mrs. Beryl R. McClaskey, Di- 
rector of Industrial Relations for the National 
Sugar Refining Co. of New Jersey, addressed the 
Stevens Institute Branch on "New Trends Affecting 
Industrial Relation Problems". This meeting was 
a joint meeting with New York University, School 
of Engineering Branch. She pointed out that 
there is a greatly altered demand for man power, 
which has been affected profoundly by technical 
developments. She also stressed the changing 
socio-economic philosophy of the United States, 
of which the growing consciousness of labor is 
one indication. Mrs. McClaskey was introduced by 
Miss Buckley, the Executive Secretary of- our 
National Society. 

--By Jack Connon 


ANNOUNCEMENTS PAGE CONT INUED 


M. & C. APPRENTICES' MAGAZINE, THE - Mavor 
& Coulson, Ltd., Glasgow, Scotland 
METHODES - Revue Mensuelle, 27, Rue des 
Petites-Ecuries, Paris, 10, France 
NEDERLANDSCH INSTITUUT VOOR EFFICIENCY - 
Willen Witsenplein 6, 's-Gravenhage, 
Amsterdam, Holland 
ORGANISATION ET RENDEMENT - Commission romande 
de Rationalisation, Rue a'Italie, 9, 
Geneva, Switzerland 
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The Society 


for the 


Advancement of Management 


A PROFESSIONAL SOCIETY DEVOTED TO THE DEVELOPMENT 
OF MANAGEMENT IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 


S.A.M. Can Help You Keep Abreast of The Modern Trends in Your Field of Interest, 
and Bring You Valuable Information That You Need to Help Solve Many of Your Man- 
agement Problems. 


The Work of The Society Embraces These Divisions 


Administration Home Management Personnel 

Costs Industrial Engineering Production 

Education Management Philosophy Standardization 
Finance Marketing Technical Development 


Government Motion and Time Study Utility Management 


And continues the policies and activities previously conducted by The Taylor Society and The Society of Industrial Engineers 


Other Valuable Services Include: 


The privilege of attending and participating in the regular and special meetings of a Local 
Chapter in your vicinity, where you will get acquainted with others having common prob- 
lems and mutual interests. 


The privilege of attending Annual Conventions and Regional Meetings of the Society. 


One Year’s subscription to the JOURNAL published bimonthly by the Society. (Sample 
copy upon request). 

One Year’s subscription to the NEWS BULLETIN published bimonthly by the Society. 
(Sample copy upon request). 


Other Special Benefits, Services and Contacts that Arise Out of a National Society 
Affiliation. 


Complete S.A.M. Information Concerning the Details and Costs of all Classes of Membership Will be Furn- 
ished Upon Request. For Convenience Use Coupon Furnished Below. If You Are a Member Already, Send 


Us the Name of a Person Who Should be an S.A.M. Member. 


Miss Evelyn Buckley, Exec. Sec., 
The Society for the Advancement of Management, 
Engineers Society Building, 


New York City. 
Kindly send complete information about membership in The Society for the Advancement of Management to: 
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NATIONAL COMMITTEES 


Annual Conference: 
Chairman: Ordway Tead 


Editorial: 


Chairman: Ordway Tead 


Harrington Emerson Trophy: 
Chairman: J. A. Carlin 


Members: Ralph M. Barnes Members: H. P. Dutton Members: Frederick W. Hills 
Francis Goodell John J. Furia David B. Porter 
R. H. Lansburgh Asa S. Knowles Nominating: 

Pon vee H. S. Person Chairman: Sanford E. Thompson 
- ee: David B. Porter Members: John M. Carmody 
Chairman: James M. Talbot Education: V. S. Karabasz 
Members: Wally E. George Chairman: Hugo Diemer Asa S. Knowles 

Charles G. Smith Members: H. P. Dutton James M. Talbot 


“Day Work Vs. Wage Incentives” Contest: 
Chairman: George T. Trundle, Jr. 


Asa S. Knowles 
Paul T. Norton, Jr. 
Julius Seidl 


Student Awards: 
Chairman: C. C Balderston 
Members: W. E. Hotchkiss 


Members: S. P. Kaidanovsky E. Dillon Smith Paul T. Norton, Jr. 
Allan H. Mogensen Gilbreth Medal: Taylor Keys: 
Walter N. Polakov Members: Lillian M. Gilbreth Members: Hugo Diemer 
David B. Porter Herbert Hoover S. P. Kaidanovsky 
Hugo Diemer Ordway Tead Jas. A. Parton 
CHAPTERS 
Boston Northern New Jersey 
Asa S. Knowles F. Parker Joralemon 
Chicago John E. Black 
Frederic Oakhill Philadelphia 
Cleveland Washington 
Charles A. Kelley Presid b Bake 
C. O. Malpas Ward B. Freeman 
Detroit Japan 
E. S. Smith Director... Yoiti Ueno 
D. Sublette Philippine Islands 
New York Bienvenido P. Buan 
Paul T. Cherington Vice-President... Angilita Simpao 
STUDENT BRANCHES 
Columbia University Northeastern University 
Teachers College Division A 
School of Engineering Division B 
J. G. Schuettinger SOCTELATY Edwin T. Morrell 
University of Florida Northwestern University 
Manhattan College University of Pennslyvania 
Bart J. Dowling Wharton School of Finance and Commerce 
Newark College of Engineering D. H. Workman 
DN 6 nacesceehstnnesbeksebaebnwean Joseph T. Bailey Evening School of Accounts and Finance 
Paul J. Giordan E. C. De Walt 
New York University Raymond Spooner 
School of Engineering Stevens Institute of Technology 
School of Commerce, Accounts, and Finance The University of Texas 
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PHASES OF MA: 


VEBARGAINING BOR TODAY AND TOMORKRO 


by C. This timc!» volume presents» 
experts on to- make tollective bareainiog work. It sho 
are entered conduceed in order to assure §gatisfoctor 
ployers and managers Wall here essenti:! guidamce on the 
handling of organized rs. 


ED TRAEMING EN BUSINESS, K-vised 1937 


EB nes With View toward better industria’ 


dic mane al shows to develop, administer and operate 
incss COMapany Wishing to uke the best 
employee from the point of view both more effic) 
anc relation: will find this euide 


VAPTIT AND ABTYTUBE TESTING 


By \\ alter Vi Pxccutives and personmel works: 


aptitude Casts, selection of employees, can now 
new bookefor on principles and metho 

which a distinguished @syehologist has d:iwn from an. 
whole problem of aptstides and aptitude sting. 


PNTER AND TRADE QUESTIONS FOR EMP! 


By Lorin and Associatcs of the 
and private, FOP Volume presents just what question. 
fact of workers in Over 200 dific 


CONT!’ NCE MANUAL FORMERAINING FOREMEN 


By Jie Mu Shellow tnd RK. Here is 2 co 
ins foremen supervision © their men by 
out over a» riod of years in 
crete ond tt for a proposed course of cigh: 


(oct these your bookstore. Or order dire: o> 


49 East Gera Street, New Yor. 
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